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XCESS CHARGE ELIMINATED 
FROM LIFE INSURANCE 


The Present’ Management of m a Soe tose in 


assets; 


‘“‘TheWashington Life’ ’) 2. 3, a low. expense ratio, re- 


duce the premium to the 
minimum. 





has proven two things: 


It is issuing policies to people who want insurance for the SAKE of INSURANCE. 

Every figure in policy GUARANTEED as provided by the Standard Forms of the State. 

To the salaried man the POLICIES of the “WASHINGTON” afford PROTECTION 
for his dependents at the lowest rates. The real ‘cost is not dependent upon so-called 
“dividends,” to secure which an increased rate is charged.. .Correspond with 


JOHN TATLOCK;, President 


The Washington Life Insurance Company 
141 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. | 


New fngland 
CoNSERVATORY 
ret OF MUSIC  -:- > 


Boston, Mass. 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director 


Everywhere recognized as the largest and best equipped school of music in the world Its 
complete organization, its imposing Conservatory building and splendid equipment, and the new 
Residence building offer exceptional facilities for students. Situated in Boston, the acknowledged 
music center of America, it affords pupils the environment and atmosphere so neces to a musi- 
cal education. Every department under special masters. The reciprocal relations established with } 
Harvard University afford pupils special advantages for literary study. 


Grand Opera School 


This school will give a practical training for Grand Opera in regular professional rehearsais. 
The conductors, stage managers and répétiteurs are of the staff of the ton Opera House. 
Through this Opera School young Americans will have the opportunity to obtain a debut in the 
Boston Opera House when they demonstrate sufficient ability. ‘ 

Owing to the practical training of students in our Normal Department, graduates are much ia 
demand as teachers and musicians. 


The privile of lectures, concerts and recitals, the opportunities of ensemble practice and appearing before audi 
ences, oan the ly associations are invaluable advantages to the music student. A number of free violin scholar 


ships available for 1908. 
For particulars and year book, address 


RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager. 
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Share Your Pleasure {: 





and send THE INDEPENDENT to some one else.. This is the 
time of year when one likes to sit under the trees dnd read a good 
magazine. The weekly visits of THE INDEPENDENT would 
be especially welcome during the vacation season. If you have a 
friend of similar tastes to yours fill in the attached blank, enclos- 
ing one dollar, and we will send THE INDEPENDENT to 
March 1, 1909. 








TO THE INDEPENDENT 
130 Fulton Street, New York 


Enclosed find $1.00 for The Independent’ until March 1, 1909, 
to be sent to 


Name 
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New Jersey 





CONNECTICUT, New Milford, Litchfield Co. 


INGLESIDE—A School for Girls. 


School year begins ai ee ie og 6th, 1908. 
MRS. M. Dz BLACK, Patroness. 





MISS BUTTS’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Offers a healthful, bappy home, with the best piventanre 
for study and recreation. Norwich, Conn 


Illinois 





NEW JBPRSBEY, Bordentown-on-the-Delaware. 
BORDENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUT 
Our first aim is to make make irene, me nag 


and schoo! ‘eee. . T. H. 
Lieut.-Col. T. D. LANDON, Commandant. 





Crantord. N-J- Miss Richmond’s 


College Preparatory and Boarding School. Limited num- 
ber. Physical Culture, Native French, Music, Dancing. 





TLLINOIs. Woodstock. 
Todd Seminary for Boys 97%, 7°87, Copacity: 
60 minutes from Lage ang Altitude. 60 rods—most elevated 
and healthful town in [linois. Ideal, ‘‘for every Todd boy, 
a cultured gentleman and a good citizen.”” Success phe- 
nomenal. Desire to hear from you. ‘Address Noble Hill, Prin. 


UNIVERSITY « of CHICAGO 


350 of its class-room ame by correspondence. 
One may take up High School or College studies 
at almost any point and do half the work for a 
Bachelor degree. Courses for Teachers, Writers, 
Ministers, Bankers, Farm and Home Economists, 
and future Engineering, Law, Medical Students. 


The University of Chicago, Div. Cy Chicago, Ill. il 














The Lakewood School 
Lakewood, New Jersey 


In America’s most beautiful, winter resort. Soys 

assured good teaching, individual care, attractive home, 

and the best of climates. New gymnasium. Attendance 
limited. 21st year opens Sept. 2g. 

WILBERT P. FERGUSON, Ph.D., Headmaster 














MATAWAN (N. J.) MILITARY ACADEMY. 


Thorough instruction in small classes. Strict discipline. 
Handsome buildings with modern ae Gymna- 
sium. ‘Beavtiful grounds of seven acres. Artesian well 
water. 30 miles from New York. $400 per year. Send for 
illustrated catalogue. 








Massachusetts 


Miss McClintock’s School For Girls 


General and College Preparatoty Courses. Music, fey 
Arts and Crafts, Domestic Science. Resident and Da: 
Pupils. MISS MARY LAW McCLINTOCK, Principal. i 


Arlington St., Boston 

ze J. H. Pillsbury, A.M., Prin., 
Waban School %; Box 14in Wabon iheos 
If your ts. nather bright t he needs our school. Let us 
tell you what we are doing for these boys. 











WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 

REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D., President. 
74h Year begims September 16, °'1908. "’ Endowed. Certifi- 
catea to college. Advanced courses for high-school gradu- 
ates and others. Arf and music. . Native French and Ger- 
maa. New dining hall and dormitories. Modern gymnasium, 
with resident instructor; tennis, basket-ball, field-hockey, 
ete. Steam and electricity. Healthful location, within 
miles of Boston. For catalogu” and views, address 

WHEATON SEMINARY, Norton, 





ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 


BOYS. Location high and pe Ary. Taberatories. Shop 
BY Mieceots arts. Strong Barnett boys. Very 
small classes.. Gy ee. With new new swimming peek. Fits 
for i ute” scientific sc l and business, regulated 

rate be pene nts by. address 


Dar. vy, wert" Rie eifesiey Hills, Mass. 





New Brunswick, New Jersey. Send for Year Book. 
RUTGERS PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Founded 1776. Prepares for all colle » Sp Strong faculty 
of professionally ppteed teachers. rvised athletics, 
Military drill. MYRON T. SCUDDER,.Headmaster, 36 Col- 
lege Ave. Recently Principal of State Normal School, New 


Paltz, N. ¥ 
Boarding and Day . 


MISS BEARD’S School for Girls 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
Suburban to New York.. Berkeley Ave., Orange, N. J. 








New York 





NEW YORK, Hartwick Seminary. 


Hartwick Seminary ° One of the oldest and best 


ratory schools in 

New York State. Experienced Pec am ers, healthful location, 

steam heat, abundant water supply and moderate expenses. 
Send tor cutalog. J. G. TRAVER. D.D., Principal. 





HORACE MANN SCHOOLS 
of Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Perfect appointments for all grades. Physical Education 
Building open on Saturday. Out-of-door clubs. Afternoon 
study-hour in the Blementary School. Open ‘Monday, Sep- 
tember 2ist. Circulars sent on application. Samuel T 
Dutton, Supt., Broadway and 120th St., New York 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL 


GARDEN CITY, Long Island, N. Y. 
A omest for em miles heee New York. ~ 
location, spacious ings; college paratory work. 
cellent —e B music and Coders languages. Re 
ress 


ences required 
MISS ANNIE 8. GIBSON, Principal. 
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Désignated by the War Department as 





SAINT JOHN'S, MANLIUS, N. Y. "2a" 


The .most. successful application .of the military principle to the preparatory school. 
“Distinguished Institution,” 
this being the highest rank given by the War Department. 


1904, 05, 06, ’07, ’08; 











NEW YORE Day School 74 Fulton St. 

LAW SCHOOL Evening School 

“Dwight Method’’ of instruction. . in two years. 

LL.M. in three years. High standards. Send for catalogue. 
GEORGE CHASBH, Dean. 





Pennsylvania 





BLAIRSVILLE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN and PRE- 
PARATORY SCHOOL, Blairsville, Pa. 
Classical and Literary courses. Famous German instructor 
in Music.. Art. BElocution. Faculty of experienced grad- 
uates from the best universities in Europe and America. 

Catalog, Rev. N. 8S. Fiscus, A. M. B. D., President. 


CHESTNUT HILL ACADEMY 


St. Martins, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 
A boarding school for boys in the elevated and attractive 
country north of Philadelphia. Catalogues on application. 
zg. L.. PA’ SON. Headmaster. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Mercersburg. ¥ ; 
Mercersburg Academy [0% Boxs. College 


Personal interest taken, with aim to inspire in pupils 
lofty ideals of scholarship, a judgment and Christian 
manliness. For catalogue addre 

WILLIAM MANN IRVINE, Ph.D., President. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Kingston. Founded in 1844. (Co-edu- 


: ° eational. College Prepara- 
Wyoming Seminary {ory"end Business Cours. 
Departments of Music, Art and Oratory. Fine buildings. 
Beautiful location. 


Yearly rates, $350. 64th year opens 
Sept. 16th. rite on request. 











Address 
L. SPRAGUE, D.D., LL.D., Pres. 


Virginia 
COLLEGE, 


ROANOKE‘S2i3! 


Courses for Degrees; also Commercial Course. German 
and French taught. Library 24,000 volumes. Mountain 
location. Six Churches ; no bar-rooins. E xpenses small. 
\ddress The President, Salem, Va. 








Catalogue free. 


TEACHERS AGENCIES 


WIDE - AWAKE AND PROGRESSIVE 
teachers wanted at all seasons for desirable posi- 
tions. Send for Bulletin 18 We can help you. 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


LOOKING FOR A SCHOOL ? 


Eiements to be considered are age, previous training, aim, 
length of course, location and expense. State your uire- 
ments explicitly, and your queries will be anewered freely 
and as fully as possible. SCHOOL AGENCY, R. 828, 41 
Park Row, New York. 




















Has Bren Relieving 


Rheumatic and Gouty 
Aches and Pains 


for 64 Years 
Pleasant. Simple. Effective. 
50c. & $1 at druggists or by mail. 
THE TARRANT CO. 
44 Hudson St., New York 


The Uric Acid Solvent. 
“Tastes Like Soda Water."* 





MEENAHGA HOUSE 
AND COTTAGES 


A delightful summer home for cultured people. Estate 

600 acres. Modern appointments, unusually varied at- 
treetiona. Especially _— for Fall outi Beauti- 
ful folia e “33 m until October. Address U. BH. 
TERWILLIGER & » Proprietors, Ellenville, N. Y. 


HOTEL JUDSON * “sqvane"*” 


adjoining —_ Memorial Church. Rooms with and with- 
out bath. Rates $2.50 per day, including meals. ae 
rates for two weebe or more. tion very cen 

Convenient to al! elevated and street car lines. 


Mansion House, Brooklyn Heights 


DIRECTLY OPPOSITE WALL ST., N. 
Select family and Transient Hotel. Eta eeatle Rates. 
Coolest location in the vicinity of New York. 
J. C. VAN CLEAF, Proprietor. 


DEAN HOUSE 
LAKE MAHOPAC PUTNAM CO., N. Y. 


Old Summer Resort, piemnety located; commodious lawns 
running to lake; fine shade trees, perfectly healthy. Book- 
let sent on application. A. H. DEAN, Proprietor. 


MONOMONOCK INN 


Caldwell, N. J. NOW OPEN 


Golf links, stable and garage on the premises. Good roads 
for automobiling. 


ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 

years’ experience; late first Assistant Physician in 
Middletown, N. Y., State Hospital; _ before de- 
ciding. C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. » Easton, Pa. 




















OTEL RIDER, Cambridge Springs, Pa. ‘America’s fore- 
most health, recreation and rest resort. Open all year 
—all outdoor and indoor diversion. Circular. 





Pall Engng 
Ap PMR ATI SEALS TAY Ys 
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is pronounced a success as a summer resort. Tourists who have visited that 
charming spot during the present stmmer so testify. Special efforts will be 
made to care for the comfort of tourists sailing on the R. M.S.P. “TAGUS,” 
AUGUST 22nd, R. M. S. P. “Magdalena,” September 5th, and “Orinoco,” 
September roth. 

Ten days on the ocean and about 2 days at Jamaica. Rates at the best 
hotel on the island, $2.50 to $5 per day. 

This delightful ocean trip of 10 days on the large ships of this company 


$65 Special Summer Tours 


AVAILABLE TO END OF SEPTEMBER 








affords all the comforts of a first-class hotel. The sea breezes are conducive 
to sound sleep and restful days. This tour should appeal to those having 
but a short time for rest and recreation. : 

All steamship agents throughout the United States and Canada will give 
full information, or 

Apply to Sanderson & Son, General Passenger and Freight Agents, 22 
State St. Foster Debevoise, Passenger Agent, Flatiron Bldg., New York City. 


| JAMAICA 
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INSURE IN THE COMPANY OF CER- 
TAIN ABILITY TO MEET HEAVY CON- 
FLAGRATION LOSSES AT ANY TIME 
IN NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, ETC. 


A CONTINENTAL POLICY COSTS 
NO MORE THAN THAT OF THE HUN- 
DREDS OF COMPANIES WITH LIMITED 
RESOURCES, WHICH PROPERTY OWN- 
ERS UNTHINKINGLY ACCEPT. 


SEND YOUR STATE INSURANCE DEP’T 
A LIST OF YOUR INSURANCE AND 
ASK THEM TO TELL YOU THE NET 
SURPLUS OF EACH COMPANY. 











CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE CO 


Principal Office Western Department 
46 Cedar Street, New York 780 LaSalle Street, Chicago, 
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Survey of the World 


Mr. Bryan formally 
accepted his nomin- 
ation on the 12th, at 
Lincoln, Neb., speaking to a large audi- 
ence assembled in the grounds adjoining 
the State Capitol. At the beginning he 
said that this third nomination could be 
explained only by “a substantial and un- 
disputed growth in the principles and 
policies” for which he had contended. 
The convention’s action renewed his faith 
in them and confirmed his attachment to 
them. Endorsing the entire platform, 
he remarked that “a platform is binding 
as to what it omits as well as to what it 
contains.” “An official,” he added, “is 
not at liberty to use the authority vested 
in him to urge personal views which have 
not been submitted to the voters for their 
approval.” The platform adopted at 
Denver specifically outlined “all. the 
remedial legislation which we can hope 
to secure during the next four years.” 
He charged that the Republican party 
was “responsible for all the abuses which 
now exist in the Federal Government” 
and was “impotent to accomplish the re- 
forms imperatively needed.” The Re- 
publican platform had “openly and no- 
toriously disappointed the hopes and ex- 
pectations of reformers, whether those 
reformers be Republicans or Democrats,” 
and Mr. Taft had found it necessary to 
rebuke the leaders of his party by adding 
to that platform in several important par- 
ticulars. As he intended to discuss the 
leading questions in separate speeches, 
Mr. Bryan said he would at present con- 
fine himself to the paramount and over- 
shadowing issue, which was “Shall the 
people rule?” 


Mr. Bryan’s Speech 
of Acceptance 


‘No matter which way we turn; no matter 
to what subject we address ourselves, the same 


question confronts us: Shall the people control 
their own government, and use that govern- 
ment for the protection of their rights and for 
the promotion of their welfare? or shall the 
representatives of predatory wealth prey upon 
a defenseless public, while the offenders secure 
immunity from subservient officials whom they 
raise to power by unscrupulous methods? This 
is the issue raised by the ‘known abuses’ to 
which Mr. Taft refers.” 

He then quoted from President Roose- 
velt’s message of January last concern- 
ing predatory wealth, and asked if this 
indictment was true. If it was, it was 
not directed against the Democratic 
party. Quoting also from Mr. Taft’s 
speech of acceptance as to the growth 
of abuses during the last ten years, he re- 
marked that during all this time Repub- 
licans had controlled the executive and 
legislative departments and occupied 
most of the Federal judgeships. “Let the 
Republican party,” said he, “accept the 
responsibility” : 

“Why were these ‘known abuses’ permitted 
to develop? Why have they not been cor- 
rected? If existing laws are sufficient, why have 
they not been enforced? All of the executive 
machinery of the Federal Government is in the 
hands of the Republican party. Are new laws 
necessary? Why have they not been enacted? 
With a Republican President to recommend. 
with a Republican Senate and House to carry 
out his recommendations, why does the Repub- 
lican candidate plead for further time in which 
to do what should have been done long ago? 
Can Mr. Taft promise to be more strenuous in 
the prosecution of wrongdoers than the pres- 
ent executive? Can he ask for a larger ma- 
jority in the Senate than his party now has? 
Does he need more Republicans in the House 
of Representatives or. a Speaker with more 
unlimited authority?” 

The influence of manufacturers, who had 
for twenty-five years contributed to the 
Republican campaign fund, and in return 
had framed the tariff schedules, had been 
sufficient to prevent tariff reform. Re- 
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vision was now promised, but revision 
after election. If the past could be taken 
as a guide, the Republican party would 
be so obligated by campaign contribu- 
tions that it would be powerless to bring 
to the country any material relief. from 
tariff burdens. A few years ago the Sen- 
ate had refused even to consider “an anti- 
Trust law which had the endorsement of 
the President,” and since that time the 
dominant party had made “no effort to 
secure remedial legislation on this sub- 
ject.” For ten years the Interstate Com- 
mence Commission had heen asking for 
an enlargement of its powers, “that it 
might prevent rebates and discrimina- 
tions, but a Republican Senate and a Re- 
publican House were unmoved by its en- 
treaties.” When the President asked for 
legislation, he drew his inspiration froni 
three Democratic national . platforms. 
Mr. Bryan did not mention the enactment 
of the Hepburn Railroad Rate law, but 
spoke of the defeat of “several amend- 
ments offered by Senator La Follette and 
supported by the Democrats.” One of 
these, authorizing a physical valuation of 
railroad propérty, had recently been 
overwhelmingly rejected by the Repub- 
lican convention, but Mr. Taft had since 
favored it in a qualified way. Why had 
nothing been done to protect the public 
against overissues of railroad stocks and 
bonds? A large majority of the Repub- 
liacn voters realized that the masses had 
had but little influence upon legislation, 
and they were beginning to understand 
the cause: 


“For a generation the Republican party has 
drawn its campaign funds from the benefi- 
ciaries of special legislation. Privileges have 
been pledged and granted in return for money 
contributed to debauch elections. What can 
be expected when official authority is turned 
over to the representatives of those who first 
furnish the sinews of_war and then reimburse 
themselves out of the pockets of the taxpayers 
So long as the Republican party remains in 
power it is powerless to regenerate itself. It 
cannot attack wrongdoing in high places 
without disgracing many of its prominent 
members, and it, therefore, uses opiates in- 
stead of the surgeon’s knife. Its malefactors 
construe each Republican victory as an en- 
dorsement of: their conduct and threaten the 
arty with defeat if they are interfered with. 
ot until that party passes thru a period of 
fasting in the wilderness will the Republican 
leaders learn to. study public questions from 
the standpoint of the masses.” 


F The ‘Republic: 
Yeti a grt and jeaders had refus« | 
Senato ections to consent, .M. 


Bryan said, to a law requiring publicity 
for campaign contributions and expend:- 
tures, and their national convention had 
repudiated a publicity plank by a vote of 
880 to 94. For the convention Mr. Tait 
had apologized, but his promise to urge 
(if elected) the enactment of a publicity 
law fell far short of the requirements of 
the situation. Mr. Taft had not said that 
he favored the publication of contribu- 
tions before the election : 


“If a man, pectiniarily interested in ‘concen- 
trating the control of the railroads in one man- 
ag2ment,’ subscribes a large sum to aid in car- 
rying the election, why should his part in the 
campaign be concealed until he has put the 
officials under obligation to him? If a Trust 
magnate contributes $10,000 to elect political 
friends tc office, with a view to preventing hos- 
tile legislation, why should that fact be coi- 
cealed until his friends are securely seated in 
their official positions? . . How can 
the people hope to rule if they are not able to 
learn until after the election what the preda- 
tory interests are doing?” 


Next to the corrupt use of money, Mr. 
Bryan continued, the present method of 
electing United States Senators was most 
responsible for the obstruction of re- 
forms. ‘ Referring to the action of Dem- 
ocratic Houses in the Fifty-second and 
Fifty-third Congresses, in support of a 
constitutional amendment authorizing the 
popular election of Senators, he remark- 
ed that public sentiment forced a Repub- 
lican Congress to follow this example 
“and then another and another Republi- 
can Congress acted favorably.” But the 
Senate had impudently and arrogantly 
obstructed the passage of the resolution. 
altho an overwhelming majority of the 
voters demanded it. Successive Demo- 
cratic platforms had called for the 
change; Republican platforms had not 
called for it, and at the recent Republican 
convention a plank endorsing the popu- 
lar election of Senators had been rejected 
by a vote of 866 to 114. He attacked 
Mr. Taft’s assertion that this was hardly 
a party question. He also asked what 
Mr. Taft had ever done to bring the 
question before the public, and what en- 
thusiasm for Senate reform he had ever 
shown. As the Democratic platform 
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said, the popular election of Senators was 
“the gateway to.other nation2l reforms” : 

“Every remedial measure of a national char- 

acter must run the gauntlet of the Senate. The 
President may personally incline toward a re- 
form; the House may consent to it; but as long 
as the Senate obstructs the reform the people 
must wait. The President may heed a popu- 
lar demand; the House may yield to public 
opinion, but as long as the Senate is defiant 
the rule of the people: is defeated. Thru a 
Democratic victory and thru a Democratic vic- 
tory only, can the people secure the popular 
election of Senators. If I am elected to the 
Presidency, those who are elected upon the 
ticket with me will be, like myself, pledged to 
this reform, and I shall convene Congress in 
extraordinary session immediately after in- 
auguration, and ask, among other things, for 
the fulfilment of this platform pledge.” 
He found in the rules of the House of 
Representatives another “instrumentality 
employed to.defeat the will of the peo- 
ple.” At the recent session “a consid- 
erable element in the Republican party, 
favorable to remedial legislation,’ had 
been despotically supprest by a few 
leaders who controlled the organization. 
Instead of rebuking this attack upon pop- 
ular government, the party convention 
had eulogized Congress and nominated 
for Vice-President “one of the men who 
shared in the responsibility for the coer- 
cion of the House.” The Democratic 
party, he said, was pledged to revise the 
House rules. That party had risked de- 
feat and suffered defeat in. its effort to 
arouse the conscience of the public and 
to bring about that very awakening to 
which Mr. Taft had referred. It had 
proved its worthiness by “its refusal to 
purchase victory by delivering the peo- 
ple into the hands of those who had 
despoiled them.” In this contest be- 
tween democracy on the one side and 
plutocracy on the other, it had taken its 
position on the side of equal rights, and 
it invited the opposition of those who 
used politics to secure special privileges 
and governmental favoritism. Democrats 
might expect that false issues would be 
raised by those who had committed lar- 
ceny by law and purchased immunity 
with their political influence; but the 
Democratic party was not the enemy of 
any legitimate industry or of honest ac- 
cumulations : 

“It is, on the contrary, a friend of industry 
and the steadfast protector of that wealth which 
represerts a service to society. The Demo- 
critic party does not seek to annihilate all cor- 
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porations; it simply asserts that as the Gov- 
ernment creates corporations, it must retain the 
power to regulate and to control them, and 
that it should not permit any corporation to 
convert itself into a monopoly.” 

He had such confidence in the intelli- 
gence and patriotism of the people that 
he could not doubt their readiness to ac- 
cept the reasonable reforms which his 
party proposed, rather than to permit the 
continued growth of existing abuses to 
hurry the country on to remedies more 
radical and more drastic. There was a 
divine law of rewards. God’s proclama- 
tion had been, when He gave the earth to 
man, “Go work, and according to your 
industry and your intelligence, so shall 
be your reward.” Only where might 
had overthrown, cunning undermined, or 
government suspended this law, had a 
different law prevailed. To conform the 
government to this law ought to be the 
ambition of the statesman; no party 
could have a higher mission (and it. was 
the proclaimed mission of the Demo- 
cratic party) than to make this law a 
reality whereyer governments could legi- 
timately operate. He promised to con- 
secrate his ability, if elected, to the one 
purpose of making our Government one 
which “will do justice to all.” 


& 


It has been necessary to sta- 
tion the entire militia force 
of Illinois, two negro regi- 
ments excepted, at Springfield, the capi- 
tal, owing to race riots which bégan on 
the 14th and were not checked until the 
16th, when 4,200 soldiers were on guard. 
Six persons have been killed (two of 
them lynched) and more than fifty 
wounded. The disturbance began with 
an attempt by a mob to take two negroes 
from’ the jail. One of these, Joseph 
James, had been indicted for murdering 
Clergy A. Ballard, a white man. About 
a month ago, James attempted to. assault 
3allard’s daughter at her home. Her 
father sought to protect her and was 
stabbed to death. The other negro, 
George Richardson, had been arrested for 
assault upon Mrs. Hallam, the wife of a 
street-car conductor. She had been 
dragged from her house to her garden by 
a negro on the night of the 13th. Her 
identification of Richardson was not com- 
plete, and he may be innocent. By a ruse 
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the sheriff took the two negroes from the 
jail in an automobile, and they were car- 
ried on the railroad*to Peoria. . The au- 
tomobile had been loaned to the sheriff 
by its owner, H. T. Loper, whose restau- 
rant was the largest in the city. When 
his part in the affair became known, the 
mob wrecked his restaurant and burned 
the automobile. This was the beginning 
of great disorders. On the night of the 
14th thirty-five houses occupied by ne- 
groes were burned, and the firemen were 
not permitted to do. their appointed 
work. Two men, one an innocent by- 
stander, were killed. Mayor Reese. was 
roughly handled when he sought to re- 
strain the rioters. Mr. Chafin, Prohibi- 
tionist candidate for the Presidency, 
while making a public address, defended 
a hunted negro who ran to him for pro- 
tection. The candidate was struck on 
the head by a brick and his meeting was 
broken up. On the 15th the rioting con- 
tinued, in defiance of 2,500 soldiers. As- 
sistant County Treasurer- Bowe was 
robbed and killed by negroes in the morn- 


ing. Later in the day, Charles Hunter, 
a negro, was lynched by the mob, and in 
the evening George Donegan, an aged 
and respected negro, was taken from his 
house, brutally beaten and hanged. The 
charge against him was that he had a 


white wife. Many of the injured were 
wounded by the militia, some by the mob, 
others by negroes defending their homes. 
More than 2,000 negroes have fled from 
the city ; hundreds are sheltered and pro- 
tected by the soldiers in their camps. 
Fifty rioters have been arrested, and 
Governor Deneen has ordered a special 
grand jury for the consideration of the 
charges against them. The entire power 
of the State shall be used, if necessary, 
he says, to preserve order in Springfield. 
The chief of police asserts that alien 
anarchists were leaders of the mob. 
Js 
. The battleship. fleet ar- 
on boxy —— rived at Auckland on 
the oth inst. Elaborate 
preparations had been made for the re- 
ception and entertainment of officers and 
men. The city was crowded with vis- 
itors from all parts of New Zealand. On 
the roth, Admiral Sperry and his officers 
landed and were received on the new 
quay at the foot of Queen street, the 


city’s principal thorofare, by Sir Josep): 
Ward (the Prime Minister) and*mem 
bers of the Cabinet. In his address Sir 
Joseph eulogized President Roosevelt a; 
representing the best traditions of th. 
common blood of civilization. For th 
President- he gave to Admiral Sperry « 
decorated gold and silver album as a 
souvenir of the visit of the fleet. The 
Admiral himself received an illuminated 
address of welcome inclosed in an inlaid 
casket. Lord Plunkitt (the Governor ) 
said King Edward and ‘the President 
were honored on account of their noble 
work for humanity. Replying, the Ac- 
miral assured his hosts that no greeting 
would appeal more forcibly to the Presi- 
dent than this, from a people small in 
numbers, but great in achievements. 
Speaking of “the great work of Great 
Britain and the United States for the fur- 
therance of peace,” and of the common 
interests of the two nations in the Pa- 
cific, he said that the meeting of the 
British and American fleets at Auckland 
made for the maintenance of the princi- 
ples of The Hague Peace Conference. 
Then there was a procession’ to a large 
hall, where the guests were received by 
the Mayor. The Government and the 
people united in providing a long series 
of entertainments. The tone of the New 
Zealand press is friendly. in the highest 
degree. Some of the papers are de- 
nouncing the alliance of Great Britain 
with Japan. Admiral Sperry says the 
cruise from San Francisco has greatly 
improved the service of his men. Such 
economy in the use of coal has been at- 
tained that he can now steam from Hono- 
lulu to Sydney. without coaling. The 
fleet sailed for Sydney on the 15th, and 
is due at that port on the 20th. Our sail- 
ors won much praise from officials and 
others by their exemplary behavior while 
on shore. 
a 

Popular interest in aero- 
nautics has continued ev- 
erywhere during the past 
week. The Wright brothers have been 
most conspicuous, because in both France 
and America they are now making their 
first public and decisive tests. At Le 
Mans, France, Wilbur Wright has been 
making flights almost every day for the 
purpose of trying his apparatus and 
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Photograph by Hollinger. 
ORVILLE WRIGHT. 


WILBUR WRIGHT. 


The Wright Brothers are now experimenting with their aeroplanes in France and America. 


He has not 


learning how to manage it. 
attempted to break any records, but his 
control over his machine has excited the 
greatest enthusiasm among the French 


experts: They frankly admit that he has 
shown himself more skillful than their 
own aviators, Farman, Berliot and Dela- 
grange. They claim, however, some ad- 
vantages for the French machines, espe- 
cially that they are better constructed 
than Wright’s home-made aeroplane, that 
they are mounted on wheels and can start 
from the ground without a gliding rail, 
and that they require less skill on ac- 
count of their stability and rigidity than 
the Wright machine, which curves its 
planes like a bird’s wings at the will of 
the operator. Wright’s longest flight 
was made on August 13th, when he cir- 
cled around the field and over the tops of 
the trees seven times, remaining in the 
air nine minutes. Later, on attempting 
to land by a long glide from a hight of 
75 feet with the power shut off, the left 
wing struck the earth first and was 
broken. He has now repaired it, and will 


resume his experiments. He has been 
greatly annoyed by the large crowds that 
come to Le Mans, and by the persistent 
attempts of photographers to take his 
machine while at rest. Orville Wright 
is finishing a similar aeroplane in his shop 
at Dayton, O., for the Government tests 
at Fort Myer. According to the con- 
tract the machine must be on the ground 
this month, but the tests may be made 
any time before the end of September. 
In order to be purchased by the Govern- 
ment at the contract price of $25,000 he 
must make a flight of five miles straight 
and return at a speed of forty miles an 
hour, allowance being made for the ve- 
locity of the wind. Two persons, with 
a combined weight of 350 pounds, must 
be carried, with fuel enough for a.flight 
of 125 miles. The aeroplane must also 
be capable of remaining in the air for an 
hour at a time. The longest flight the 
Wrights have hitherto made was that of 
September, 1905, when they covered 24 
miles in 38 minutes. A..M. Herring, 
of New York, will attempt to meet the 
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same conditions. within a month with his 
aeroplane. Henri Farman, the French 
champion, who has been giving experi- 
ments at Brighton Beach; New York, 
hurriedly departed from this country last 
Tuesday with his machine. The syndi- 
cate which contracted for his exhibitions 
in this country failed to meet its engage- 
ments, and owes Farman over $16,000. 
The military balloon of Captain 
Thomas S. Baldwin has completed the 
tests prescribed by the Government, and 
will now be turned over to the Signal 
Corps of the United States Army. It re- 
mained in the air two hours, during 
which time it made seven trips back and 
forth over the course of four and one- 
eighth miles from the parade grounds at 
the fort to Cherrydale, Va. The aver- 
age speed is estimated at 20 miles an 
hour, which will entitle Captain Baldwin 
to the full contract price of $6,750. 
The Aero Club of North Adams, Mass., 
held the first point to point race in this 
country on August 14th. The con- 
testant was required to name in advance 
the town, not less than 30 miles distant, 
at which he intended to alight. Four bal- 
loons took part, the race being won by 
the North Adams No. 1, with A. D. Pot- 
ter, of Greenfield, as pilot and A. Hol- 
land Forbes and his twelve-year-old 
daughter, Natalie Forbes, as passengers. 
Mr. Potter selected Haydenville, Mass., 
as his objective point, and landed within 
five miles of that place. The balloon 
of Captain Lovelace, of the New York 
Aero Club, took fire and exploded while 
it was being repaired on the grounds of 
the Franco-British Exhibition at London. 
Captain Lovelace’s secretary, Miss Hill, 
was killed and several others were se- 
verely injured by the explosion. The 
dirigible balloon of the British army has 
been making some very successful flights 
during the summer at Aldershot under 
the direction of Colonel J. E. Capper. It 
was badly damaged on August 15th by 
being caught by the wind soon after it 
landed. The German dirigible bal- 
loon, “Parseval,” circled over Berlin for 
two hours and forty-five minutes on 
August 14th, returning to its starting 
point. Captain Ferber, in his aero- 
plane, made a successful flight of half a 
mile at Issy, France, on August 16th. 
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‘ The new ministry 
"Secure _ under Kiamil Pasha. 

appointed in accord- 
ance with the demands of the Young 
Turk party, has published an an- 
nouncemient of its intended policy. I: 
announces that the army, the navy and all 
the Government departments will be re- 
organized to secure greater economy and 
efficiency, and that military service here- 
after will not be confined to Mohamme- 
dans.. All laws and regulations incom- 
patible with» the new régime will be 
amended. The commercial treaties will 
be tenewed:and the Government will en- 
deavor to cultivate the best relations with 
all the Powers. Efforts will be made to 
abrogate the capitulations which grant 
extra-territorial rights and immunities to 
foreigners residing in Turkey, by demon- 
strating that there is no further necessit) 
for such privileges. Employees are being 
discharged by the wholesale. At the 
Custom House twenty out of thirty em- 
ployees’ have been dismissed. Of the em- 
ployees of the Council of State only sixty 
will be retained, and besides there will be 
extensive reductions in salaries. It has 
been decided that all Government officials 
receiving salaries above $50 a month 
shall have them curtailed by one-half 
Tobacco smuggling, which has been hith- 
erto carried on by means of the bribery 
of palace officials, has been supprest. 
One of the symptoms of the dominance 
of modern ideas in Turkey was the out- 
break of labor strikes. -The dock labor- 
ers, street-car men and employees in the 
Government tobacco factories went out 
on strikes, but the difficulty was settled 
by the committee of the Young Turks, 
and in a few days the loading and un- 
loading at the docks were resumed andthe 
street cars were running as usual. The 
Sultan has declared his intention to fit up 
the building for the Parliament at his 
own expense. So far any open manifes- 
tations of antagonism to the Sultan have 
been supprest by the leaders of the 
Young Turks, altho the extremists in 
their party are desirous of his deposition. 
The Minister of War in the new Cabinet, 
Redjib Pasha, died suddenly August 
16th. Apoplexy was reported as the cause 
of his death, but some of the Young 
Turks suspect poisoning, and an investi- 
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gation will be made. Mehmed Ali Bey, 
Turkish Minister to the United States, is 
the son of Izzet Pasha, the most hated of 
the Sultan’s former advisers, on account 
of his supposed responsibility for the Ar- 
menian massacres. He escaped from 
Constantinople in,a British vessel at the 
outbreak of the revolution, and it was 
rumored that he had taken refuge in 
England or this country. The new Min- 
istry last week cabled Mehmed Ali Bey 
his dismissal from the Turkish Diplo- 
matic Service and appointed as Chargé 
d’Affaires Mundji Bey, the Turkish 
Consul-General in New York. The lat- 
ter at once went to Washington and took 
possession of the Legation, and visited 
the State Department alone, Mehmed Ali 
Bey refusing to meet him on the ground 
of illness. Mundji Bey is a member of 
the Young Turk party and last week 
gave in THE INDEPENDENT an account of 
the revolution and its causes.: It is an- 
nounced from Constantinople that the 
Government will raise the Turkish Lega- 
tion at Washington to an Embassy and 


appoint Hussien Kiazim Bey, now. the 
Turkish Minister at Bucharest, as the 


first Ambassador. A society has been 
formed in New York of the Syrians in 
the United States to promote the inter- 
ests of the Arabic-speaking population of 
Turkey under the new régime. 


& 


Certain papers in the 
China and Japan United States have en- 

gaged in an anti-Jap- 
anese campaign and their most sensation- 
al remarks are extensively copied in the 
European papers. In Japan considerable 
surprise and alarm have been manifested, 
as these utterances are supposed to rep- 
resent the sentiment of the American 
people and to indicate a recrudescence of 
the agitation against the Japanese. There 
appears to be no immediate occasion for 
these attacks upon Japan in the Ameri- 
can papers. The Chinese Minister, Wu 
ling-fang, denied the interview pub- 
lished in a New York newspaper in 
which he is reported to have exprest his 
sympathy with the idea of a Chinese- 
\merican alliance against Japan, and to 
have threatened Japan with “an early 
evidence of the real power of the Ameri- 
can navy.”” The other statement which 
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serves as ground for the agitation is a 
comment made by Count Okuma in the 
Hochi, of Tokyo, in which he said: “It 
is not difficult to infer that the augmenta- 
tion of the United States Navy in the Pa- 
cific is directed to Japan,” and exprest a 
doubt that the views of President Roose- 
velt would long continue to govern pub- 
lic opinion in America. The observation 
was based upon Hobson’s statement be- 
fore the Democratic National Conven- 
tion, since denied by the President, that 
war with Japan was to be expected in the 
near future. (Count Okuma has a ten- 
dency toward sensationalism, and his ut- 
terances are in no sense to be regarded 
as authoritative. That part of the 
Boxer indemnity for which no valid dam- 
age claims were made was returned by 
the American Government to China, and 
the Chinese Government will use the in- 
come of it for the education of Chinese 
students in America; 100 students being 
sent to the United States next year. 

A new complication has been given to the 
case of the Korean Daily News. Its edi- 
tor, E. T. Bethell, an Englishman, was 
recently arrested and sentenced to prison 
for publishing ‘incendiary and seditious 
matter in the Dai Han Mai Ii Shump, 
the Korean edition of his paper. . Mr. 
Bethell had promoted in this paper a sub- 
scription of patriotic Koreans for the 
purpose of renaying Japan for her ex- 
penditures for Korean purposes and so 
securing the independence of their coun- 
try. Of this redemption fund $30,000, 
which had been collected and placed in 
the bank in Bethell’s name, was with- 
drawn, and Mr. Yang, assistant editor 
of the vernacular paper, was arrested on 
a charge of embezzlement. He escaped 
from his guards and took refuge in the 
printing office, where Bethell raised the 
British flag for extra-territorial protec- 
tion, a question which raises some em- 
barrassing questions of diplomatic rela- 
tions. It was believed by the patriotic 
Koreans that Yang is innocent and that 
his arrest is due to his having testified in 
behalf of Bethell. Another incident 
similar to the “Tatsu Maru” has oc- 
curred at Chin-Chow, where the Chinese 
authorities have seized a Japanese steam- 
er haying on board 10,000 rifles and 
2,000,000 cartridges, presumably for the 
use of the Chinese insurgents. 
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BY JEAN JAURES 


[The author of the following article is leader of the Socialistic party m the French 
Chamber of Deputies, and, with the possible exception of Bebel, of Germany, the leading 
Socialist of the world. What he says, therefore, about the vext question of marriage in 
a Socialist society should be of interest to both the adherents and opponents of Social- 


ism.—Ep1rTor. ] : 


HE question of the family, and 
T especially the question of mar- 
riage, has, during the past few 
months, given rise in France to the most 
varied and lively controversies. Parlia- 
ment has completed our divorce legisla- 
tion, or, rather, has rendered it more lib- 
eral. Thus, we have decided that where 
partial divorce, a mensa et thoro, has ex- 
isted three years, the separation can be 
transformed into complete divorce, a 
vinculo matrimoni, on the demand of one 
of the parties. But the French Parliament 
has not said its final word on this divorce 
problem. The moment marriage is no 


longer considered an iridissoluble social 


institution, forced on the individuals as 
an indestructible social bond, there is no 
good reason why its duration should not 
be left wholly to the will of the contract- 
ing parties. They were free to make the 
marriage, and should in the same way 
be free to unmake it. In fact, just as the 
will of one of the parties could have pre- 
vented the marriage, so the will of one 
should be able to end it. This power to 
annul should, of course, be all. the 
stronger when both parties desire it. As 
the French mind is very logical, it may 
be surmised, therefore, that in due time 
divorce in France will become very free. 
The first step will be divorce by mutual 
consent. In this case, both parties will 
make known their wish that the bond be 
severed, and the law will recognize this 
right without going into an inquiry of 
any kind. The final step will be separa- 
tion at the demand of one of the parties. 
This is the reform now very ably and 
vigorously prest by the well-known 
French novelists, the Margueritte 
brothers. 

But while some of us, both in France 
and elsewhere, are trying to enlarge the 
scope of divorce, others are as warmly 
combatting to restrict its field. These 
last point out—and the argument is a 
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strong one—what an unfortunate posi- 
tion children are put in by the divorce of 
their parents, especially if the divorce is 
followed by a fresh marriage. These ad- 
vocates of non-divorce hold that France, 
at least, is losing its old force by aban- 
doning its ancient traditions, by permit- 
ting the coming to the fore of revolu- 
tionary individualism, and they urge a 
return to the domination of the old fam- 
ilies, to the ancient monarchy and even 
to Catholicism, which they regard as a 
source of sound organization and social 
continuity. M. Paul Bourget, whom my 
American readers will remember for his 
book on their country, after having de- 
voted his talents to the painting, in his 
novels, of modern social life and the dis- 
orders and complications of love, has 
finally set himself up as the theorist of 
traditionalism, and has even made his 
views the basis of one of his best known 
romances. “Divorce” has not only gone 
thru many editions as a book, but has 
been put on the stage, where it has had 
a great sticcess. But the very vastness 
of the undertaking which M. Bourget 
has assumed proves how impossible it is 
to carry out “the reform” which he has 
in view. If, as he holds, it is possible to 
restore in France the traditional famil) 
only by the re-establishment of monarchy 
and the State Catholic Church, then the 
law on divorce will not be abolished, but 
will, rather, go on developing along logi- 
cal lines. This is certain even to the 
most careless observer of our present na- 
tional life. 

It was an interesting study of the hu- 
man mind to watch the public listening 
to Bourget’s play. When the heroes of 
the stage showed that divorce leads to 
“free love,” which phrase is used in the 
best sense of the words, the greater part 
of the audience applauded. But this did 
not mean that they condemned divorce. 
On the contrary; it signified that they 
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approved of the perfectly logical conse- 
quence of divorce. Thus, M. Bourget’s 
play, which was writtén in support. of the 
traditional family life and to combat di- 
vorce, paradoxically came to the aid of 
the widest freedom in marriage. 

A more subtle and delicate study of 
the same complex problem has been 
brought on the French stage by Henry 
Bataille, whose social plays seem to 
point to the conclusion that no cut and 
dried formula for the marriage problem 
can exist. He holds that the vibrating, 
hidden _ sensibility 
of the human 
heart cannot be 
controlled by a fixt 
rule; that the rela-: 
tions between man 
and woman are 
too delicate and 
complex to be sub- 
jected to any so- 
cial law. Passion 
breaks all bonds 
and forms its own 
boundaries. In his 
“Maman Colibri” 
we are introduced 
to a woman, who. 
in the autumn of 
life, finally finds in 
a love adventure 
the happiness and 
the. disappoint- 
ments which she 
had not known till 
then. In the end. 
she returns to her 
married son’s roof, 
and seeks, as a 
grandmother, to 
finish her existence in peace arid in the 
quiet pleasures of the home circle. And 
what conclusion is to be drawn from this 
play? None; for M. Bataille appears to 
approve both of the escapade and the re- 
turn to the paths of domestic virtue. 
This means, as I have already said, that 
the author holds that no rules can be laid 
down in the matter of the affections. So 
we socialists can be excused if we find 
this marriage problem one of the most 
difficult that we are called upon to solve. 
These difficulties and obscurities are 
again well brought out by this same M. 
bataille in another play. 
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In the “Nuptial March,” a young wo- 
man wishes to choose her own husband, 
American and English fashion. But the 
French parents say No.. Thereupon, the 
daughter becomes the illegal wife of the 
man whom she loves. She so acts, riot 
in order to flaunt the marriage laws, but 
to remain faithful to her mystic ideal of 
true and eternal love. If she had been 
able to realize her ideal in accordance 
with the requirements of the common 
law and social convention, she would 
have willingly conformed to this conven- 
tion. But she will 
not sacrifice to 
this man-made 
law her inborn 
and superhuman 
desire for honest 
affection. But her 
desire for eternal 
love has a_ sad 
awakening; she 
soon finds that the 
man of her choice 
is not all that she 
had expected, and 
is terrified when 
she discovers that 
her affections are 
being drawn in 
another direction. 
Her only escape 
is death. Again, 
what does the au- 
thor conclude 
from this situa- 
tion? Nothing. 
He once more 
recognizes the fact 
that we of our- 
selves cannot say 
what is right and what is wrong in such 
matters. 

The young women of Bataille are a lit- 
tle more sensuous than those of Ibsen,. 
but have the same problems to meet as 
These 
French heroines are more voluptuous and 
more perverse than those of Ibsenism. 
Both dramatists show that it is as dan- 
gerous for these loving souls to overstep 
social limits as to remain within these 
boundaries. They are like restless birds 
that find as little peace in the incon- 
stancy of the changing winds, as in the 
deep snugness of the sheltered nest. 
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I have dwelt thus briefly on some of 
the examples of French study of this 
grave subject ‘of marriage, in order to 
excuse socialism, at the present moment, 
from having to pronounce exactly what 
will be the family in the new social or- 
der. The topic is complex and obscure, 
as I have already said. But, neverthe- 
less, I believe certain tendencies can be 
indicated even at this éarly hour. 

If I am not mistaken, socialism will 
produce two immediate results in the 
sphere of marriage. It will unquestion- 
ably eliminate from the relations between 
man and woman all legal restraints; but, 
at the same time, it will fortify the moral 
obligations of fidelity, which is the ideal 
of sincere and true monogamy. When 
I speak of the removal of restraints, I do 
not at all mean that it will introduce into 
society what we call today “free love,” 
which is generally only a reprehensible 
privilege of the stronger, man, who 
takes advantage of the weakness of wo- 
man, who marries an “inferior being” 
and then throws her off when he is done 
with her. Such is generally the history 
of these free love unions. 

In the relations of the sexes, as in 
economic relations, real individual lib- 
erty exists only when each party enjoys 
certain guarantees against the encroach- 
ments or abuses of the other. Upper 
class individualism is as evil in its ex- 
ploitation of woman as woman, as it is 
in its exploitation of the workman as a 
workman. When the new socialism 
gives the young girl and the young wo- 
man a real and thoro education and en- 
ables them to support themselves by labor 
proportionate to their strength and tal- 
ents, then will the “weaker sex” be 
guarded against surprises and traps, 
then will the married woman cease to be 
a dependent being held in servitude thru 
the fear of want and wretchedness, then 
will she be safe from the worst effects of 
cowardly desertion. The education and 
the laws of socialism will not allow a 
father to escape his duties toward his 
children by simply turning out into the 
street their unmarried mother, as can be 
done today in this beautiful land of 
France. 

But when socialism shall have taken 
all these precautions in the interest of the 
individual of both sexes, when it shall 
have guaranteed the rights of all human 
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beings, ‘and especially the rights of th: 
so called weaker sex, it wil] not, at th: 
same time, be guilty of rendering mar 
riage a restraining contract of any kind 
Each one of the contracting parties wil! 
be free to continue to lead the joint lifc 


. or will be free to break a bond which: 


may have become galling; for it will b« 
held by society and the laws that wher: 
there is no longer any accord or affec- 
tions or a desire to prolong the common 
existence, this existence becothes but a 
lie and should end. At the same time the 
socialist code will teach that no idle fancy 
must play a part in this decision. This 
would degrade the party guilty thereof. 
It will never cease to teach that the no- 
blest act of two beings is to give an 
eternal impulse to their love, and, at the 
same time, to declare that, when those 
who have sworn everlasting affection be- 
come involved in fatal misunderstand- 
ings and are animated only by deadly 
hate, it would be a crime to try and curb 
two such souls by any legal chain. So- 
cialist society will hold that it would be 
hypocrisy or hardness of heart to show 
any sign of reproval if two such beings 
sought happiness in another union. 
However, they will be expected to con- 
fess to one another that they have failed 
and missed the highest ideal of human 
life, which is to mingle the heart and the 
senses in a single and unchangeable af- 
fection. When the young woman weds 
under the socialistic régime, as under the 
present one, she will believe that she is 
taking a lasting step. But in the new 
world, as in the old, she will surely 
sometimes make a terrible mistake, and 
will find that the human affections can- 
not be really bound by laws. The ideal 
dream of eterrial love will be dissipated. 
But our socialistic code, which will 
strive to bring man to the highest point 
of perfection and happiness, will combat 
a too easy admission of failure in this 
soul life. It will make man ashamed of 
all the lies and commonplace adventures 
which render monogamy a most cynical 
falsehood. 

The only way of removing a-part of 
the deception which enters intu every 
human affection is to surround this affec- 
tion with all the charm that long duration 
can give to it. By this means the ideal 
enters into the most commonplace exist- 
ence. Real monogamy, a single and un- 
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changing affection, alone enables the hu- 
man heart to attain its ideal. As soon as 
it wanders from this straight path it loses 
its way in uncertain windings, for who 
can pat a limit to the whims of the 
senses Or even to the more noble feelings 
of sensibility ? 

The more socialism develops along 
economic lines, the more will the collec- 
tivist form of life develop in the hearts 
of man, by the inevitable law of moral 
equilibrium, the need of broad intimacy. 
The individual will be a free workman in 
an immense social factory, and his. joy 
will be all the deeper because he will be 
able to bring back to this exclusive center 
of affection the vast life of this new so- 
cial order. Social community and do- 
mestic intimacy will complete one an- 
other in the coming state. Family life 
will be intimate without being narrow 
and selfish ; social life will be broad with- 
out being wholly dispersed. The more 
the world grows thru the increased fa- 
cility of intercommunications, the more 
need we feel, in the midst of this excessive 
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dispersion and confusion, to strengthen 
our own conscience and anchor more 
firmly our own individuality. And how 
can this be more easily accomplished 
than by the close union of two souls, as 
just described above? They will form 
‘a small world in the greater world. The 
journey thru life with the one we love 
brings fresh pleasures and new knowl- 
edge, for one sees all the universe thru 
two sets of eyes. Victor Hugo has well 
exprest this idea-in his splendid dream 
entitled “Full Heaven,” where man is 
given the power to visit the stars and 
escapes being overpowered by the won- 
ders of all because he has ever with him, 
to give him strength and courage, a sin- 
gle faithful love companion. So the fu- 
ture social régime will-make monogamy 
the unique and unchangeable companion 
of man for the fresh hights to be scaled 
in the grander world of the coming ages. 
It will act as the equilibrium of the vital 
life of the race, the center of gravity of 
the human heart. 
CHAMBER OF Deputies, Paris. 


Betrayed 


BY JAMES H. WILLIAMS 


[Mr. Williams, with whom our readers are ‘so well acquainted, at first wanted this 


true “yarn” 


to appear anonymously, but reflecting that the statute of limitations has long 
since outlawed his crime he decided to sign his name. 


Whether 


the murder was not 


justified we leave to our readers to determine. —Ep1rTor.] 


APPROACH the narration of the 
| following events—for my story is 

merely a plain, unvarnished state- 
ment of facts—with a degree of personal 
diffidence which few men can appreciate, 
because few, I think, would care to pro- 
claim themselves self-confest murder- 
ers and boast of their crimes in public 
print. 

Yet, for my own part, I feel not the 
slightest remorse, nor have I ever suf- 
fered any qualms of conscience in conse- 
quence. 

As a truthful chronicler of past events 
in the old merchant marine, however, I 
feel it incumbent on me to tell the tale, 
which can be easily verified and vouched 
for even now, for public enlightenment 
as to a subject which is little known and 
less believed, because of the desperate 


and successful efforts of the shipowners 
and their trusty allies to suppress or be- 
lie the facts and discredit the testimony 
of the injured seamen; and further be- 
cause of the utter inability of the courts 
to accommodate the ancient and obsolete 
piratical laws of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries to modern requirements. 
I refer to brutality at sea. 

While I naturally shrink from the re- 
cital, therefore, I approach it as a duty 
to be performed on behalf of the long 
suffering but humble class of men for 
whom I am entitled to speak in part. 
the seamen, and to confound some of the 
oft-quoted misstatements of their perse- 
cutors and detractors. 

I shall make the recital as brief and 
direct as possible, avoiding the infusion 
of all extraneous matter, for such a yarn 
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requires no embellishment to make it 
real, 

In the year 188— I was discharged 
from a New Bedford whaler at Hono- 
lulu, H. I. We had just come down 
from the Arctic, and the ship was so old 
and decrepit, as the result of sixty years’ 
constant service, battling with ice and 
storms, that she was no longer consid- 
ered seaworthy. So, after an extensive 
survey, she was officially condemned and 
placed permanently out of commission. 

But we had been quite successful in 
our quest for sperm, and had on board 
a hold-full and a 
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After a rather tiresome and aimless 
quest we brought up at Kobe, where | 
paid myself off with the jib downhau! 
and went to board with Mrs. Otome, a: 
Kita Nagasi Dori Chicome, No. 18. 

A day or two later the bark sailed anc 
I was left a free agent again in conse 
quence. So I crawled out of my erst- 
while place of concealment behind the 
“big rock” and boldly surveyed the town. 

There were a number of ‘sailing ships 
lying in Kobe Bay at the time and | 
elected to ship in one of them, the “In- 
quisition.” I preferred her to the others 
because she had 





deckload of oil, 
4,000 pounds of 
bone and a quan- 
tity of other by- 
products, the ac- 
cumulated results 
of a two years’ 
cruise. 

So we were paid 
off and legally dis- 
charged, a_ per- 
formance which 
none of us regret- 
ted. My share was 
the “goth” lay, and 
I received $180 in 
gold. Of course, I 
was entitled to 
more, but that 
doesn’t matter. A 
sailor’s wages are 
always what he 
gets, not what he 
earns. 








just been ‘chart- 
ered to trade on 
the Asiatic coast 
for three years. 
and I thought it 
would afford me a 
fine opportunity to 
visit all- the _vari- 
ous ports in China, 
Japan, etc., and 
broaden my sphere 
of experience ; and 
so it did, greatly 
to my _ ultimate 
sorrow and regret. 

From Kobe we 
went to Nagasaki 
and loaded coal 
for Ilo-Ilo, in the 
Philippine Islands, 
and from thence 
we went to Hong- 
Kong in _ ballast 
for orders. That 








According to 
maritime usage 
under the circum- 
stances, we were entitled to a passage 
home at the ship’s expense. But what’s 
the use of going home when you can go 
anywhere else? I was less than twenty 
years old and anxious to.see more of the 
world. , 

So I carefully sewed up my money in 
a canvas belt, strapped it securely around 
my waist next to my skin, and went in 
search of a ship. I finally secured a berth 
in a Nova Scotia bark, the “Redwood,” 
which was “cleared for Guam,” that is 
to say, she was free to go to any part 
of the world in ballast where she might 
secure a charter. 
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short voyage was 
a drill to be re- 
membered. I had 
already been to sea about eight 
vears, but it opened my eyes to 
the real character of the “bucko” 
mates and tyrannical skippers and Yan- 
kee “hell ships” of which I heard so 
often and so much. I have no language 
strong enough to adequately depict the 
outrageous abuses which I witnessed on 
that short voyage, nor should I make the 
attempt if I had, for no one. would dare 
print it if I did. Anyway, it is not a 
part of this story. I will only say in 
passing that, thruout the passage, we 
were hazed and hounded like wild beasts 
driven like dumb cattle, beaten like mules 
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and worked like galley slaves. We 
were never allowed even to speak, 
to pass even the most casual remark ta 
each other, while at work. We were de- 
prived of our watch below, kept on our 
bare whack of food, on a coast where 
everything was both cheap and abundant, 
reviled and curst from morning to 
night, and constantly and closely watched 
over by a half dozen burly, brutal, un- 
principled, irresponsible, lynx-eyed bull- 
drivers who called themselves officers! 
The slightest inadvertence on the part 
of any member of the crew—to drop a 
spot of paint or tar on deck or ask a 
neighbor for a chew of tobacco—was 
considered an infraction of the rules, and 
the unfortunate offender would be 
promptly attacked with a perfect shower 
of kicks or blows delivered with any 
article of hardware which might come to 
hand, accompanied by the vilest of epi- 
thets and the most blasphemous of 
curses. 

Why did we meekly submit to such 
inhuman treatment? Because even pas- 
sive resentment—the least word of pro- 
test or sign of self-defense—was insub- 
ordination, punishable by “tricing up,” 
chaining down or imprisonment in the 
lazarette on hard bread and water, as the 
master might direct. 

Open self-defense was mutiny, punish- 
able by years of imprisonment in the 
penitentiary. Combined self-defense was 
piracy, and, if successful, was punishable 
by death! 

To beat, or wound, or starve, or over- 
work a seaman was not cruelty, nor even 
a crime in the eye of the then existing 
medieval maritime law ; it was only disct- 
pline! 

Such was the substance of the law; 
resistance was out of the question with- 
out incurring the above penalties. 

From Hong-Kong we were ordered to 
Saigon, in French Cochin China, to load 
teakwood timber. This valuable timber 
was brought down to Hong-Kong in 
large quantities by coasting vessels and 
afterward trans-shipped by other vessels 
to Europe. 

The “Inquisition” was a large, stately 
clipper; a perfect specimen of that most 
graceful, elegant and beautiful of all 
sailing craft,the American merchant ship. 

In every detail of her construction she 
showed, in its highest development, the 
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subtle cunning and wondrous skill of the 
shipbuilder’s art. Light, lofty, tapering, 
elegant masts and spars, towering majes- 
tically on high above her snow-white 
decks, erect in stays, symmetrical in de- 
sign, correct in rake and alignment, per- 
fect in general proportion and complete 
in artistic finish ; beautiful yielding sheer, 
high, graceful bows, with gilded scroll- 
work on her classically carved ‘fiddle 
head,” broad and beautiful overhanging 
stern, and neatly molded run! What a 
pity that such an inspiring marvel of ele- 
gant perfection, delicate grace, strength 
and usefulness should be made a floatin 

slaughter-house, a “blood packet,” a 
beautiful, innocent shelter for human 
suffering, grief and despair, and inhu- 
man, fiendish cruelty, and wanton, un- 
restrained atrocity. 

Our skipper’s name was Gammon, and 
no man in the American merchant 
marine was ever more widely known, 
more sincerely hated or more thoroly 
detested by honest seamen the world over 
than he. He was a spare, wiry, little 
man, about fifty years of age, with thin. 
iron-gray hair, cold, cunning, heartless 
ferret-like eyes, a flaming brandy knob 
on the end of his nose, and a face so 
sharp you could have split kindling wood 
with it. , 

He had a shrill, squeaking, dissatisfied 
voice, entirely in keeping with his fea- 
tures, a most irascible, peevish temper, 
a strong liking for “three star” brandy. 
and the word honor was not in his 
vocabulary. His proud and frequent 
boast was that he had “never paid off a 
son of a of a sailor yet, and he’d be 
damned if he ever would.” 

The chief mate, Mr. Roarer, was a 
big, raw-boned, iron-faced giant, with a 
voice like a young lion, arms like capstan 
bars, and fingers like belaying pins. He 
was a Canadian, quite as unprincipled as 
the captain in his way, and could always 
be depended upon to do the latter’s dirty 
work without question. 

His chief claim to distinction was that 
he had “never yet seen a sailor 
he coutdn’t lick.” 

The second. mate, whose name was 
Prettyman, was a tall, squint-eyed, 
brockey-faced, loose-jointed Nova Scotia- 
man, nearly as large as his superior, but 
not so well and strongly set up. His fea- 
tures were not in his favor, for besides 
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the squint eyes just alluded to he had a 
low, beetling forehead, surmounted by a 
crop of bristling red hair, a broken nose 
and a badly scarred face, as tho he'd had 
the smallpox once in a while. 

This incomparable gentleman was 
noted for his truculent, overbearing dis- 
position, his incessant flow of naval pro- 
fanity, the dexterity and accuracy with 
which he could hurl iron belaying pins 
about, and his wonderful ability to kick 
with both feet. All these useful and 
highly professional accomplishments en- 
deared him to the heart of the hatchet- 
faced little skipper, so that he really was 
considered somebody on board, in spite 
of his repulsive features and ungainly 
build. There was also a third mate, a 
bo’sun and carpenter, and some other 
inferior petty officers, but they are not 
worth mentioning at length. Suffice to 
say that none of them were any good, in 
our estimation. All were would-be bul- 
lies, bull-drivers and brutes, selected by 
the old man for their willingness to fight 
rather than for their ability to work. 

Our crew was composed of the usual 
mixt and motley crowd of vagrant un- 
fortunates, among which nearly every 
human race, nationality and tribe outside 
of an Esquimau was represented. 

Only two among us were Americans— 
a young Gloucester fisherman, named 
Staples, who ‘thad been enticed into a 
crimping den while on a spree in Boston 
and shanghaied for one year’s service. 
leaving $40 advance behind him, and 
myself. All the crew which came out in 
the ship except Staples had deserted to a 
man as soon as she reached the coast, 
and our present crew had been recruited, 
as I had been, at the different ports she 
had touched at since. ‘ 

While lying at Saigon we were never 
allowed a moment’s respite from hard, 
bone-racking labor. It was long days 
in midsummer and the weather was ter- 
ribly hot, yet we were turned to every 
morning with lamps in the hold and 
knocked off by lamplight at night. The 
only distinction made in favor of the 
Sabbath was that we were not turned to 
until 8 a. m. and knocked off at 6 p. m. 
We were usually allowed half an hour 
for meals and ten, minutes for our early 
coffee. 

After the coal dirt had been cleaned 


from our hold we had to set to work and 
wash it out as clean as a housewife’s 
kitchen. Then came the painful job oi 
dry holystoning the ‘tween decks, a job 
as unnecessary and useless as it was diff- 
cult and excruciating. For two solid 
weeks we wefe kept constantly at work 
with those damnable “holystones” and 
“prayerbooks” from 4 a. m. to 9 p. m., 
until the flesh on our knees was worn 
clean to the bones and all of us were 
practically cripples. 

Then came the timber—great, heavy, 
square sticks of teak. After that four 
men were told off every day to stow 
cargo below, and the rest of us were kept 
at work on deck or- aloft or elsewhere 
about the ship. 

The hold gang was changed every 
morning, so that by turns we all got a 
hack at the delicate operation of stowing 
timber under the gentle objurgations and 
persuasive caresses of Mr. Prettyman, 
who was highcockalorum of the lower 
hold. 

We lay in the stream and, of course, 
the timber had to be lightered off to us. 
When the hold began to fill up so as to 
make it necessary to jamb the top tiers 
under the deck beams we found it im- 
possible for four men to stow the timber 
as fast as a horde of howling coolies 
could heave it thru the side ports. There- 
fore it was decided one morning at 
breakfast time to ask for more help in 
the hold. The hold gang for that day 
consisted of an old Irishman, more than 
sixty years old, named Dent, a young 
Swede named Lars, a Dane whom we 
had nicknamed “Dutchy,” and my special 
chum, Dutton Adams, an Englishman. 

No sooner had we bolted our frugal 
breakfast of lobscouse and_hardtack, 
washed it -down with patent marine 
coffee, sweetened with “long lick,” and 
got a hasty five minutes’ session with our 
pipes, than we heard our ever alert 
bo’sun, Jack Bender, roaring at the top 
of his stentorian voice, “Turn to, there, 
for’rard; look alive there, now!” And 
then, before the echo of the bo’sun’s 
voice had ceased to reverberate among 
the yards, the second mate thrust his 
hideous features thru the forecastle door 
and bellowed out: “Come on here, now 
you s; comin 
out like men, er yer want ter be dragged 
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out like dogs? Come, shake her up, now, 
er I’ll come in thar ’n’ help some o’ yer 
over the stopwater !” 

In response to these gentle summonses 
we all scrambled hastily on deck and re- 
sumed our appointed tasks. Mr. Pretty- 
man went down the hatch, as usual, te 
superintend the hold gang. It had been 
previously agreed by the rest of the hold 
gang, and acceded to by Dent himself 
that he, being the oldest man, should act 
as spokesman in asking for more help. 
Accordingly, as soon as the second mate 
arrived, old Dent, addressing him with 
all possible civility, said: “Mr. Pretty- 
man, she’s gittin’ that full beneath the 
bames now we can’t stow the logs as 
fasht as the nagurs be’s stevin’ ’em in, 
and we nades more help down here to 
kape up wid ’em.” 

‘More help yer want, is it, yer 
—— lazy old stiff; I'll give ye more help 
plenty of it!” And he struck poor old 
Dent a terrific blow between the eyes, 
knocking him prostrate. But the old 


man, tho hurt and dazed, was still game, 
and as soof as he could regain his feet 


he immediately tried to retaliate on the 
second mate. “Twas then the brute’s 
real, cowardly instinct became apparent, 
for, instead of trying to repel the old 
man’s attack in the natural way, which 
he could easily have done, he whipped 
out a huge, murderous-looking knife 
from his belt and tried to stab him. But 
the instant the second mate drew the 
knife and before he had time to use it, 
Dutton Adams, who stood directly be- 
hind him, struck him a powerful blow on 
top of the ‘head with a slice bar and 
knocked him senseless. Then the four 
men, maddened by months of constant 
hazing and unmerited abuse, all leapt 
upon the body of the prostrate mate and 
kicked and beat him unmercifully. They 
left him for dead, and Adams told me 
afterward it was their bona fide deter- 
mination to kill him, and that, had they 
suspected that there still. remained a 
single vestige of the spark of life in his 
carcass, they would never have desisted 
until it had been stamped out and extin- 
guished. 

The noise of the fracas had attracted 
the ever-vigilant attention of the second 
mate’s fellow bull-drivers on deck, and 
they soon came swarming into the hold, 
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closely followed by our wizened-faced 
skipper, all armed to the teeth with 
shooting-irons and various kinds of cut- 
lery. ‘the four men were soon secured 
and sbrought up on deck. There they 
were triced up to the forward boat skids 
with spun yarn sized tightly around 
their thumbs. We had a Chinese cook 
named Me-Chow, the only good China. 
man I ever knew. Shortly after the men 
had been strung up, Me-Chow, unable 
to bear their screams of anguish, ran out 
of the galley with a carving knife, with 
the evident intention of cutting them 
down. But he was quickly detected by 
the alert third mate and bo’sun, who 
were mounted on guard for the express 
purpose of preventing just such a move 
being made by any members of the crew. 
Divining his purpose, the two ruffians 
promptly pounced upon the poor China- 
man, and in a jiffy the unfortunate Mon- 
golian was hanging by his pigtail beside 
the four seamen. So the five unfortunate 
men were allowed to hang in the broiling 
sun, with the tips of their toes just touch- 
ing the deck, from 9 o’clock in the morn- 
ing until 2 in the afternoon. Their 
shrieks could be heard all over the har- 
bor, but there was none to succor them. 
At frequent intervals they became un- 
conscious; then they would be lowered 
down for a time until they revived, on 
the principle that an unconscious man is 
insensible to pain, and then, the moment 
they came to they would be strung up 
again. Their prayers for mercy were as 
unheeded as their supplications for water. 

While in a paroxysm of delirious an- 
guish Adams began to call down all 
manner of insane curses upon the captain 
and all the officers in the ship. Where- 
upon the bo’sun seized an oaken heaver 
from a gypsy winch and struck the sus- 
pended man a terrible blow in the mouth 
knocking out all his front teeth. Such 
was one phase of disciplinary punish- 
ment as practised on some of our stately 
clippers in the palmy days of our glori- 
ous merchant marine. I would rather 
see men crucified ; they would die easier! 

But let us draw the curtain on this hor- 
rible scene. Why prolong the mental an- 
guish of gentle-hearted, sensitive-minded 
readers by describing the details of such 
a hellish orgy? , 

After this frightful incident every pre- 
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caution was taken by the after guards to 
prevent any tidings of it getting ashore. 

No one was allowed to leave the ship 
under any pretext whatsoever. No sam- 
pans were allowed alongside except the 
one regularly employed by the skipper on 
his daily trips to and from the town. 
Every evening Captain Gammon and his 
group of officers would sit for hours on 
the poop, shooting at the “jolly boat” 
sampans to keep them at a distance from 
the vessel; and every night, as soon as 
we had quit work, we were all locked in 
the stifling forecastle for the night, lest 
any of us should try to escape. 

It was the most horrible experience I 
ever endured. When we returned to 
Hong-Kong a few weeks later the tor- 
tured men were still unable to work. 
Their hands and arms were still black 
and horribly swollen, and the cook’s 
scalp had been nearly torn from his pate 
by the long spell of suspension. 

Yet none of them received any medical 
attention or any other attention from aft. 
At Hong-Kong, as at Saigon, no one 
was allowed ashore. The only difference 


in our treatment was that we were not 
locked in at night, for Hong-Kong is a 


British port, and the laws governing 
ships and protecting seamen are more 
strict and better observed there than in 
other parts of China. 

While we lay in Hong-Kong young 
Staples’s time expired and he demanded 
to be paid off and discharged. This de- 
mand the captain wrathfully refused, tell- 
ing Staples that he might get paid off 
when the ship returned to the United 
States, if she ever did and he lived to 
see it. 

That night Staples slacked himself 
quietly over the side and swam ashore. 

He hung around the waterfront until 
morning and then went to the American 
consul’s office, reported his own situation, 
prest his demand for his discharge, and 
told him of the crucifixion at Saigon. 

The consul at Hong-Kong at that time 
was a Southerner, an ex-Confederate 
officer, and notoriously unfavorable 
toward seamen, however meritorious 
their cause, but doubly so if they were 
Northerners. 

He could not very well overlook Sta- 
ples’s claim for wages, but he could shirk 
his duty toward the injured seamen, on 
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the technical plea of lack of jurisdiction. 
And that was precisely what he did. 

Later in the day the captain arrived at 
the consulate and was closeted with that 
dignitary for some time. 

When they came out they suavely per- 
suaded young Staples to take a sampan 
and go off to the ship for his pay, as, it 
was explained to him, this arrangement 
would be much more convenient for him, 
as the captain had all his money and 
papers locked up in his cabin. Young 
sailor-like, young Staples foolishly agreed 
to this plan, went off to the ship, packed 
up his bag and waited for the captain's 
return. 

As soon as the old man came on board 
Staples was called aft to receive his pay. 
He found the captain seated at. the table, 
with the ship’s papers and a bag of 
money before him. 

The young fellow had $90 in gold 
coming to him, which the old man count- 
ed out on the table with rare good 
humor, Staples thought. He turned the 
articles and a prepared receipt for $90 
and pointed out to Staples where to sign 
“clear” and sign “off.” The moment 
Staples had affixed his signature to both 
papers the old man sprang up, covered 
the little pile of gold pieces with one 
hand, prest a loaded revolver against his 
head with the other, and yelled: 

“Now, you 

, git out of my cabin and git over 
the side quicker ’n greased lightning! 
I'll teach you, you skunk, to sneak 
up to the consul’s and make complaints 
agin me and my ship!” 

So the poor boy was chased up the 
companion way at the point of the cap- 
tain's gun without a cent, and hurried 
over the side into the waiting sampan 
by two of the mates, where he found his 
clothes bag had already preceded him. 

“There ye are,” sneered the captain. 
leaning over the rail as the sampan left 
the side and waving the articles deris- 
ively at the poor, hoodwinked lad. 
“There ye are; you’ve got yer pay, fer 
makin’ complaints, an’ I’ve got yer re- 
ceipt fer ther money! Now yer kin go 
ashore an’ complain an’ be damned: 
that’s how I pay all my men! We, old 
Cap’n Gammon! Ter hell with yer!” 

The next day the crucified men were 
taken ashore and granted a mock hear- 
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ing. But, as | have already intimated, 
the case was set aside on the convenient 
point of maritime jurisdiction. All the 
afterguards, including the steward and 
excluding the third mate, who was left 
in charge of the ship, were taken ashore 
as witnesses for the captain, but not one 
of the crew was taken to testify for the 
injured men. 

What occurred at that hearing I only 
know, of course, from hearsay, but I 
have every reason to believe that my 
information is correct. 

As soon as the captain had made his 
statement, to the effect that these four 
men had mutinied, made an unprovoked 
attack on the second mate, with intent 
to murder him, and that they had after- 
ward run amuck in an effort to induce 
all the crew to mutiny and take charge 
of the ship, until they. had finally, and at 
a great hazard to their captors, been 
overpowered and restrained, etc., etc., 
etc., the consul formally dismissed the 
complaint against the captain and officers, 
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and ordered the four men to return on 
board, without even hearing a word of 
their testimony. When the poor fellows 
held up their still helpless and distorted 
hands, and Dutton Adams pointed to his 
battered mouth and broken teeth and 
mumbled an almost unintelligible plea 
for justice, the only reply he got from 
the “dignified” United States representa- 
tive was: “Tut! tut! say another word 
and I'll give you six months! Go back 
to your ship and do your duty like men, 
and the captain may feel disposed to for- 
give you. I’ve no jurisdiction in this 
matter. If I had I’d send you all to jail 
for mutiny and attempted piracy. Go.on 
board and do your duty.” 

As a matter of fact and of justice, and 
in accordance with the established and 
accepted principles of admiralty law the 
world over, he pip have jurisdiction, for 
the men were arbitrarily denied the right 
of recourse to the local consul or port 
authorities at Saigon. 

[Concluded next week. | 
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The Education of Children 


BY THE BACHELOR MAID 


TEACHER of long experience 
A and exceptional success recently 
said to me: 

“I wish that | had words to express 
the contempt I feel for this talk about 
the injury done to children by hard 
study.” 

Similar emotions are aroused in my 
own breast whenever the same subject is 
discussed in my hearing or forced upon 
my attention in the magazines to which 
[ subscribe, and this happens frequently, 
for one may hear it on every side, from 
fond mammas who, if they ever suffered 
from premature mental development, re- 
tain even fewer scars from it than from 
their infantile chickenpox, to would-be 
authorities on child-psychology, but I 
shall confine my attention mainly to two 
articles which have recently appeared in 
Tite INDEPENDENT. 

The earlier and more important of the 
two, entitled “Child Labor in the 


Schools,” by Charlotte Perkins Gilman, 
in the issue of May 21, leaves upon the 
professional pedagogical mind—or, at 
least, upon my pedagogical mind—a curi- 
ous sort of checkerboard effect of dissent 
from and approval of its several conten- 
tions. No one who has the courage to 
lay aside a fond national delusion, and 
estimate fairly certain very conspicuous 
facts, can dispute Mrs. Gilman's asser- 
tion that. our educational system pos- 
sesses some grave defects; whether one 
can go farther in agreement with her, 
and add that in continually altering we 
are also continually bettering it, is very 
much open to question. We are adding 
to it constantly many new things, frills 
and “purple patches’ of nature study, 
domestic science, manual training and 
what not, to “shine afar” and catch the 
eye which sees no achievement in a 
blackboard filled with sums in long divi- 
sion, but the unprejudiced teacher can 
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hardly discover any increase of mental 
vigor resultant from their introduction. 
And even one so unfriendly to mathe- 
matical calculation as Mrs. L. H. Harris 
[“‘The Mind of the Child,” June 18] 
must see that the multiplication of sub- 
jects in our school curriculum gives con- 
stantly increasing ground for Mrs. Gil- 
man’s charge of overwork. Yet, in spite 
of the multiplicity of ‘‘modern improve- 
ments” which every mortal with a fad 
can find some enterprising school board 
ready to adopt, I have yet to meet any 
child in the lower grades of our schools 
who is being overworked. The most of 
their teachers are, but that (tho I have 
often vowed never to use this threadbare 
quotation) is another story. And yet not 
wholly. So far as the senseless machin- 
ery and red tape of our schools exhausts 
them body and soul it is so, but it is quite 
to the point in that much of our most 
“advanced” theory in education seems to 
involve nothing but the uninterrupted 
pouring in of information by the teacher 


to the passive receptacle of the child: 


mind. If Mrs. Gilman considers it an 
“advance in methods of education” when 
“the teacher teaches (!) instead of tre 
pupils doing all the work,” we are assur- 
edly covering the road of progress with 
as rapid strides as the most enthusiastic 
could desire. But the truth is, no teacher 
deserves the name whose pupils do not 
do the most of the work, for to train 
young people to work effectively and wil- 
lingly is practically the only real service 
which the teacher has the power to per- 
form. And it is one of the great weak- 
nesses of our present school system that, 
for every child injured by overstudy, one 
may see hundreds being irreparably in- 
jured thru atrophy of their mental pow- 
ers by no study at all. 

I have never had occasion to give close 
attention to the results of kindergarten 
methods, but have. in a vague sort of 
way, accepted the general commendatory 
spirit of the public toward it, assuming 
that in this case at least there might be 
an approximation to divinity in the vox 
populi. But recently a chance expression 
of mild approval of the kindergarten 
brought forth a spirited protest from the 
very gifted piano teacher to whom I 
uttered it. 

“Oh, do you really believe in the 
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kindergarten work?” she said. “It’s 
true, I’ve never studied it myself, but this 
I do know: without exception: my most 
unsatisfactory pupils are kindergarten 
children. They don’t know how to work, 
and they don’t want to work. Their only 
idea of studying anything is to be 
amused.” 

I repeat that my knowledge of the 
kindergarten system is far too insufficient 
to justify me in ascribing to it and its 
influence upon the school grades next 
above it the present state of things edu- 
cational ; but it is certainly true that chil- 
dren learn next to nothing in the grades 
of our schools below the high school, 
and they spend from six to eight years 
in the process. It must require incredi- 
bly hard work on the part of the teache: 
to spread out so little instruction, thin 
enough to cover Such a space of years, 
but it is inconceivable that any pupil 
should be overworked in the course of it. 

Of all the scarecrows erected by mod- 
ern educational babble none consists of 
quite such flimsy rags in proportion to 
the panic it creates as that labeled “pre- 
cocious mental development.” Possibly 
it «would be a fearsome thing if one ac- 
tually came in contact with it, but | 
should be glad if all the teachers who 
have met with one genuine, properly cer- 
tified case of it in the course of their pro- 
fessional life would hold up their hands. 
The general assumption seems to be 
that the early development of the mind 
must of necessity be followed by its pre- 
mature weakening and decay, but I am 
unable to find that any instances on 
which to base the assumption are ever 
actually produced. On the contrary, 
biographies of most able men and women 
show them to have been what we are 
pleased to term “precocious” children; 
cases of late intellectual development 
among them are noteworthy for the very 
fact of being so rare. And I am not 
speaking of prodigies—Mozarts and 
John Stuart Mills. 

One could wish that people would stop 
talking long enough to reflect that letting 
a child learn things as rapidly as it can 
and will is not “crowding,” and that 
there would be absolutely nothing preco- 
cious or prematurely old about the child 
of ten if he were to study the things 
which our present school system places 
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three or four years later. Such children 
might be the rule where they are now the 
exception if, instead of the present waste 
of their time with the alleged great ob- 
jects of “health” and “thoroness,”’ their 
attention were concentrated from the be- 
ginning on the essentials of education. 
For there are essentials, and nothing is 
more mistaken than the very prevalent 
modern idea that one thing develops and 
trains the mind as well as another if done 
as thoroly; that, for instance, to learn to 
make a chair perfectly educates as much 
as to solve a mathematical problem .or 
analyze a sentence. Even if it should be 
abstractly true that all studies are equal- 
ly valuable to young people, methods by 
which to make them so in actual applica- 
tion have not yet been evolved by educa- 
tors, and probably will not be by the 
present generation of teachers or the one 
to follow them. Because this is true, 
two points especially in Mrs. Gilman’s 
argument must lose their force. In the 


first place, there is no real comparison 
between the “precocious development” 
of the child who advances rapidly in his 


study of books and that of the one who 
gains a premature familiarity with mis- 
ery and sin thru work in a factory where 
all mental activity is subordinated to the 
acquisition of a certain circumscribed 
manual dexterity, and it is neither fair 
nor reasonable to attempt to make it. 
And, secondly, the introduction of an 
elective system into our primary and sec- 
ondary schools, the possibility of which 
I understand Mrs. Gilman to hail as “an 
advance in methods of education,” cer- 
tainly can hardly appeal to one acquaint- 
ed with the quality of youthful judgment 
on such points. It is a question whether 
we do well to give even to college stu- 
dents such wide and early freedom of 
election as we do; to trust a child to se- 
lect, with his personal, preferences as 
guide, the studies which shall eventually 
prove the most beneficial for him would 
seem about as reasonable as to permit 
my sister’s seven-month-old baby to 
chew up the yellow cover of Tue INDE- 
PENDENT, because he prefers it to all the 
rubber rings, rattles and other innocuous 
playthings that can be tendered him.* 





*His grandfather did suggest that we allow him to 
masticate “The Mind of the Child,” and see what the 
effect would be, but his father, who is a physician, 
insists upon trying it on the kitten first. 
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The experience of many generations 
has been that certain studies, either thru 
an inherent superiority or because thru 
long practice we have learned better how 
to use them, are peculiarly adapted to 
the early stages of mental training. This 
is partly because they contain the germs 
of actual knowledge which all who would 
not be put in the statistician’s column of 
illiterates must possess, and partly be- 
cause, so far as we are able to see at pres- 
ent, they surpass all others in power to 
produce mental efficiency and correct 
habits of study. I do not see how any 
thoughtful person can sce cause for con- 
gratulation in the fact that our public 
school system has for the most part so 
diluted this mental tonic that it takes 
eight years or more to hold it, and, 
what is worse, an expert analyst to find 
any traces of the original educational 
material. For the truth is, candidates 
for admission to our high schools know 
little arithmetic and less grammar; they 
have been carefully guarded (of course) 
against the deadly effects of any lan- 
guage study but English, and the most 
of them cannot spell—even to suit the 
taste of the Simplified Spelling Board. 
I used to wonder what they had been do- 
ing in all their years’ sojourn in primary 
and what with unintentional satire are 
termed the “grammar” grades, but of 
late years I have been going to exposi- 
tions and other places given to “educa- 
tional exhibits,” and I know that they 
have been making doll’s furniture, and 
school gardens, and manual-training- 
school pies (supposedly more digestible 
than the mud variety of their teachers’ 
infancy), and models of locomotives and 
Paris gowns. If I seem to any one nar- 
row-minded in saying that I should pre- 
fer a knowledge of percentage and the 
parts of speech to these more showy ac- 
complishments, let me remind you that 
the much commiserated factory child 
also has learned to work with his hands 
—and skillfully. 

My objection to the various things 
with which the lower grade courses are 
padded out is not that they are especially 
pernicious in themselves, but that they 
do take time, and that they do not pro- 
duce a corresponding capacity for men- 
tal work. Mrs. Gilman is right in her 
complaint that too great pressure is put 
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upon boys and girls of high school grade, 
and precisely at the age when they are 
least able physically to endure it; she 
seems to me absolutely wrong in her as- 
sumption that the fault is in the high 
school and not in the preparation for it. 
The fact is, there is no preparation for 
it. Children enter it with very little ac- 
tual knowledge, and, what is infinitely 
more serious, with no habits of study and 
no idea how to acquire them. Since 
pretty nearly everything that constitutes 
what may be called the academic part of 
education—certainly all that counts 
toward college work—has been left to be 
crammed into these four high school 
years, hard work is a necessity if the 
ground be covered, and children are 
pushed into it to flounder like untrained 
swimmers. If the high school chance to 
be one where thoro work is insisted upon, 
naturally a good many of the poor little 
flounderers must sink. 

[f it is not—and the sample graduates 
whom I encountered do not tempt me, to 
place the percentage of thoroness inor- 


dinately high—the period of stress and 
strain is simply deferred to the time of 


college entrance. I do see some college 
students who break down under what 
they and their parents are pleased to 
name overwork, but they are never the 
“precocious” ones, and the thing that 
gives them nervous prostration is not 
study. It is the overwhelming conscious- 
ness, at an age most sensitive to failure 
and its accompaniments of ridicule and 
patronizing pity, of unfitness for the 
work attempted and of utter ignorance 
how to become fit. The combination of 
worry and loss of sleep in hours spent 
distractedly staring at lessons which to 
the properly trained student would leave 
time enough for slumber and recreation 
to satisfy almost any health crank does 
undeniably produce some physical break- 
downs; but it is a very superficial esti- 
mate of the case which ascribes to “pre- 
mature overwork” what every teacher of 
such students knows to be due to work 
too long deferred. 

Such barbarity as Mrs. Gilman’s tabu- 
lated “Working Day of a Boy of Fif- 
teen” would have no cause for existence 
if some of that work had been done, as it 
might have been, six or seven years be- 
fore. There is no reason why a system 
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of primary and secondary education may 
not be devised by which children may 
begin, as soon as the most elementary 
stage is past, to acquire habits of inde- 
pendent and industrious study; in fact, 
it has been done by a few teachers blest 
with some ideas beyond the “system” 
prescribed by their superiors in the peda- 
gogical machine—and I have never 
known a death from it yet! The teacher 
above quoted also said: “I don’t believe 
that my three children missed any of the 
joys of childhood, or contributed much 
to the income of physicians, if they were 
all studying Latin and elementary alge- 
bra when they were ten years old.” 

As I| happened to climb trees and play 
with dolls, as well as study Latin, as 
their contemporary, I can support his 
statement. I myself was one of a half 
dozen or more of children whom a 
teacher of independent ideas gathered 
into a class on which to experiment. Our 
ages ranged from nine to twelve years 
when we began Latin; two years later 
we commenced Greek, and we were more 
than ready for admission to college be- 
fore one of us had quite reached that 
magic sixteenth birthday, when a sudden 
baptism of wisdom is supposed to pre- 
pare for freshman work the youth who, 
according to college catalogs, cannot 
possibly be fit for it at fifteen and a half. 
(Which pedagogical superstition is only 
matched by that other popular one which 
credits a like outpouring of omniscience 
to every young married simpleton on the 
birth of her first baby.) Yet none of us 
were phenomenal children—except in 
our good fortune in being taught by a 
teacher. It is not upon record, either, 
that any of us “went to pieces” in mind 
or body before we were twenty-one. | 
have used this personal illustration, not 
because it is the only experiment of the 
kind that I have ever seen successfully 
tried, but because my own childhood is 
the one that I know the most about, and 
I differ from Mrs. Harris in being able 
to recall very vividly my childish feel- 
ings. I was a healthy and happy little 
girl; I played on Saturdays and in the 
last hours of the afternoons, and I be- 
lieved in Santa Claus and the fairies up 
to an absurdly advanced age. I do not 
say that my lessons did not cause me 
some tears, but it was because equations 
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with three unknown quantities sometimes 
refused to untangle themselves before | 
was sent to bed at 9 p. m., and not be- 
cause | was inimically disposed toward 
equations per se. I felt it a horrible dis- 
grace when I| “flunked,” but my early 
school successes have no superior among 
the blissful reminiscences of my child- 
hood. Yet I studied at night always. 
And since Mrs. Gilman puts the question 
personally, I may personally answer: I 
do it yet, and I like to. Yet, as Mrs. 
Gilman happens to know, I am not a 
sallow and melancholy bookworm, nor a 
spectacled, flat-chested frump. 

A reasonable amount of out-of-school 
study not only injures no child, but is as 
necessary a preparation for happiness in 
its later school life as any of the early 
moral discipline which is generally con- 
ceded to be required if a child would not 
in after life be crushed by the contact of 
its uncontrolled impulses with the laws 
of an untender world. Of this moral 
discipline I suppose that even the por- 
trayer of the poetic flights of “The Mind 
of the Child’’ would admit the necessity. 
It is somewhat difficult to discover what, 
outside of the exhibition of a vocabulary, 
the writer of this article does desire, but 
it is to be observed that, in common with 
many who talk impressively on the “mar- 
tyrdom” of school children, she has final- 
ly to admit the necessity of teaching chil- 
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dren something. And, however it may 
be with professional literary folk, the 
rest of us seem obliged to know the rules 
of arithmetic and orthography, and so 
to stifle our pity for the objective case 
as to employ it not only with the “bull- 
dozing transitive verb,” but even after 
an insignificant “like.” Therefore we 
should be glad to know what substitute 
Mrs. Harris would offer for these 
branches which she especially elects to 
condemn. 

I wish that I could proclaim a general 
readiness among teachers to applaud 
Mrs, Gilman’s censure of the working 
system and the periodical nightmare 
known to its victims as “exams,” but I 
have mournfully to admit that these 
relics of educational barbarism are held 
in peculiar affection even by teachers 
from whom one would expect better 
things. I can only add as an excuse for 
their persistence in favor that the blame 
rests fully as much with the parents— 
“who are the public’”—as with the teach- 
ers. Too many parents can only recog- 
nize a sign of their children’s progress 
when it is in the shape of a per cent. or 
one of the first four letters of the alpha- 
bet. To all such, and the teachers who 
encourage the absurdity, I commend this 
portion of Mrs. Gilman’s article as earn- 
estly as I reprobate some other parts 
of it. 


A Small Catechism 


BY ELLIS O. JONES 


EE the Man. What does the Man 
S want ? 
The Man wants work. 

Why does the Man want work? Is it 
be-cause he is un-u-su-al-ly in-dus-tri- 
ous? 

No. It 
mon-ey. 

Why does he want mon-ey? 
Wish to take a trip to Eu-rope? 

No. He wants it to buy bread and 
pay the rent. 


is be-cause he needs the 


Does he 


Why does the Man want to pay the 
rent? 

The Man does not want to pay the 
rent. It is a mat-ter of ne-ces-si-ty with 
him. 

Is there no work for the Man? 

No. That is, none out of which any 
one can make a prof-it. 

What then, do you suppose, will be- 
come of the Man? 

God knows. 

CoL_umsus, Onto. 





The Bank-Deposit Insurance Law 
of Oklahoma 


BY GRANT FOREMAN 


[The State guarantee of bank deposits will be much discussed during the present 


campaign, as it is one of Mr. Bryan’s favorite measures. 


The following article, therefore, 


by a lawyer practicing in Oklahoma showing what Oklahoma has accomplished and hopes to 
accomplish by this reform should be of interest to the entire country.—Eprror. ] 


latest financial storm and feeling 

its effect in a less degree than 
most of the other States of the Union, 
Oklahoma’s initiative in banking legisla- 
tion is not to be attributed to her finan- 
cial distress. 

The bill providing for the insurance of 
deposits in banks organized under the 
laws of the State of Oklahoma creates a 
State banking board composed of the 
Governor, the president of the State 
Board of Agriculture, the State Treasurer 
and the State Auditor, whose duty it shall 
be to make an assessment against every 
bank organized under the laws of the 
State of 1 per cent. of the bank’s daily 
average deposits, which assessment is to 
be paid into what is known as a Depos- 
itors’ Guaranty Fund. 

When a bank becomes insolvent it 
shall, voluntarily or involuntarily, pass 
into the possession of the Bank Commis- 
sioner, who shall proceed to pay in full 
the depositors, drawing first on the 
bank’s assets, and then, if necessary. 
from the Depositors’ Guaranty Fund. If 
the latter is depleted additional assess- 
ments are made against banks subject to 
the provisions of the act, to make up the 
deficiency. 

The bill provides a salary of $2,500 
per year for the Bank Commissioner and 
a maximum of $1,500 per annum for 
each of his assistants, and it is made the 
duty of the Commissioner or one of his 
assistants to inspect each bank subject 
to the provisions of the act twice a year 
or more if he shall deem it advisable, and 
the result of the inspection shall be kept 
on file in the office of the Commissioner. 

For the safeguarding of the funds on 
deposit in banks there are some whole- 
some provisions in the bill. For instance, 
no person may be a director in any bank 
organized under the laws of the State 


F AR removed from the center of the 
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unless he is a bona fide owner of at least 
$500 worth of stock not hypothecated. 
and no “active managing officer” of any 
such bank may borrow money from his 
bank without courting a sentence to the 
penitentiary. 

Naturally there are two principal 
viewpoints from which this bill is re- 
garded—that of the depositor and that 
of the banker. And again the banks are 
divided in their opinion of the law. In 
the State of Oklahoma there are 400 
State banks, and since the law was past 
all but one of them came in under the 
provisions of the act of the legislature, as 
the law permitted them no alternative. 
Most of the banks that have “come in” 
say that they are satisfied with the law 
and that bankers and depositors alike will 
be benefited by it. 

Many of the larger banks, which hap- 
pen to be nearly all national banks, are 
unfriendly to the law. It is evident that 
under the law the small banks. will profit 
at the expense of the large banks. Th: 
legend “Deposits Guaranteed” over the 
door of a small bank is a stronger in- 
ducement to many depositors than the 
business acumen and success of the large 
national bank across the street, whose 
deposits are not guaranteed in the man- 
ner provided by the Oklahoma law. Ani 
under the construction placed upon this 
law by the Treasury Department and b\ 
Attorney-General Bonaparte, it is not 
possible for the 301 national banks of the 
State to take advantage of the State in 
surance law on an equal footing with the 
State banks even if they wished to, which 
the most of them say they do not, and 
they offer many reasons for looking with 
misgiving and disfavor on the new law. 

To begin with, they say that the law 
is a dead leveler. The premium on good 
banking is destroyed. Under the law 
every bank is just as good as, and no bet- 
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ter than, every other bank. The law cre- 
ates a haven for “wildcat” banks and 
puts a premium on successful deception 
of the banking department. There, they 
say, is a fatal weakness of the thing. 
The law makes the strength of the whole 
fabric depend on the inspection of the 
banks. It has rooted out the incentive 
to good banking for the sake of good 
banking alone, and substituted an unnat- 
ural foundation—the inspection of banks 
—which has its greatest strength and 
greatest weakness in the fallibility of 
political appointees. It is suggested that 
bankers will speculate with their depos- 
itors’ funds with less scruple, because 
they know that in the event of failure the 
insurance law will protect their custom- 
ers from loss, 

The act provides that the Bank Com- 
missioner may close and wind up a bank 
if found by him to be insolvent, and he 
may cause any Officer of a bank to be re- 
moved for improper conduct. The law 
provides for no appeal from the decree 
of the Commissioner acting within this 
broad discretion, but if exercised wisely 
this extensive power will give cause for 
no complaint. 

Another objection urged is that the 
officers of a bank can never figure cer- 
tainly on the amount of money they may 
have to contribute to the Guaranty Fund 
during a given time because they have 
no means of knowing how other banks 
are conducted. An effort is being made 
to eliminate this objectionable feature 
from the law by providing for maximum 
assessments at fixt periods. This would 
establish approximate certainty in the 
bank’s future liabilities, or, in other 
words, the assessment would become a 
fixt charge and would better fit in with 
the scheme of banking business. 

But whether or not the new law will 
give way when tested by the principles 
of good banking, or whether it will fail 
when tried by the next financial panic, 
for the present at least it has brought a 
feeling of security to depositors, many 
of whom, it is claimed, were not accus- 
tomed to depositing their money in banks 
before this law was past. The interests 
of the whole people are of the first im- 
portance, but it is still too early to say 
how the law will be regarded by a ma- 
jority of them. Many of them know but 
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little about it yet, and the growth of its 
influence is necessarily a matter of edu- 
cation. A large number of small banks 
have started since the law -was past, and 
they all seem to be flourishing. 

The friends of the law predict that 
much good will result from it. They say 
it will inspire confidence in banks that 
will bring forth from its hiding place 
much currency belonging to people who 
heretofore would not deposit their sav- 
ings, and in that way aid business gen- 
erally; that it will put in circulation a 
large amount of money belonging to de- 
positors of other States, who would 
rather trust a bank in Oklahoma whose 
deposits are insured than their home 
banks. It is believed that the faith in 
the security of deposits will make impos- 
sible a run on a bank and the sequester- 
ing of much needed currency in the time 
of financial stringency. 

It is pointed out that when a bank 
fails, no matter how completely, the de- 
positors will be paid in full within a few 
days, thereby avoiding the suffering and 
inconvenience of the usual bank failures. 
where the depositor is compelled to wait 
for months and years for his money, if 
he is fortunate enough to receive it at all. 
This result will prevent the chain of de- 
pendent failures that frequently attend a 
bank failure, and the closing of a bank’s 
doors will not affect in the least the busi- 
ness equilibrium of the locality in which 
it occurs. Time has not yet put these 
predictions to the test, but the achieve- 
ment of half the beneficent results which, 
it.is claimed, will follow the law will 
amply justify its enactment. 

At the Denver Convention Governor 
Haskell, who is responsible for this law, 
exhibited a reply received from a depos- 
itor in an Oklahoma bank that was 
closed by the Bank Commissioner for 
violation of the banking laws. Within 
two or three days nearly all the deposit- 
ors had appeared and received their de- 
posits. One man, however, who was re- 
quested to come in, sent word to the 
Bank Commissioner that he was too busy 
with his crops to come for his money, 
but would try to come in in a week or so 
and get it. 

Comment, the 
unnecessary. 

Muskocez, OKLA. 


Governor found, was 





Public Playgrounds and Juvenile 
Delinquency 


BY JUDGE BEN B. LINDSEY 


[Judge Lindsey is the originator of the whole Juvenile Court system of the United 
States and has an international reputation as an authority on juvenile delinquency. He 


now presides over the Juvenile Court of Denver, Colorado. 


In connection with his court 


he has organized the Little Citizens’ League, which puts boys on their honor, and whose 
records show that only three boys out of several hundreds have betrayed their trust. 
He succeeded in getting the Colorado Legislature to enact a law punishing negligent 


parents, employes, etc. 


He was the Democratic candidate for Governor of Colorado in 


1906, and is the author of “Problems of the Children.” —EpirTor. ] 


method of fighting crime is to begin 

where crime begins, and that we 
must look for relief thru measures that 
are preventive rather than punitive. 

We shall make progress just in pro- 
portion as we appreciate the absurdity of 
limiting our remedies to the court, the 
hangman and the jailer. I recall some 


| T is no longer questioned that the best 


boys brought to my court in a typical 
The trouble had started 


kind of case. 
with the most natural thing in the world 
—their desire to play about some build- 
ing in course of erection where men were 
doing things and where something was 
becoming a reality. They wanted to do 
things too. Since there was not much 
else to do they helped themselves to the 
lumber and the sand from the builder’s 
pile. The irate builder appealed to the 
policeman. That dignitary swooped down 
upon the terrified culprits. 

We have an interesting photograph of 
the back yard of the criminal (/?). 
There the little sister was glorying in the 
sand pile and the lumber was transform- 
ed into the crude elevated railway where 
the soap box on wheels had already ap- 
peared as rolling stock. We cannot justi- 
fy disobedience or excuse the wrong- 
doer. But we are unjust when we compel 
him to assume all the burden. If there 
was crime and no public playground in a 
congested neighborhood like that,may we 
not well ask if society was not as much 
responsible as the boy? 

President Roosevelt has done our na- 
tion no greater service—as great as has 
been that service to our country—than 
by constant reiteration keeping us re- 
minded of the importance of those great- 


er problems that concern the home ani 
the child in the home. 

The great majority of that part of our 
so-called criminal class who are caught 
and confined are from the youth of the 
nation. I believe that the police and the 
courts are concerned. with the lawless- 
ness of more than a hundred thousand 
children every year in the citizens of this 
country, and that means a million in each 
generation of childhood. Should there 
not be some warning in this appalling 
fact? Some of you may think it is an 
indictment of the home and the school. 
It is rather an indictment of certain so- 
cial and economic conditions with which 
the home and the school are powerless to 


-contend. The child has no home where 


it has no play. 

We cannot overdraw the picture of 
the increase in weakness and crime 
among the youth in the cities of this re- 
public. It is not their fault; it is ours. 
It is largely due to that environment, to 
that condition that we have created. 
Cities and States are false to their duty 
to this child unless they furnish the best 
remedies for relief against the monsters 
that attack it. It is not pretended that 
any one remedy will suffice, but no one 
remedy proposed can be more serviceable 
than the public playground. 

Perhaps the saddest thing in my expe- 
rience is the cursing of heartless parents 
that I have heard from the lips of neg- 
lected boys and girls. May not the State 
suffer a similar penalty in that curse that 
comes to it thru increased crime among 
our youth that is at least in part due to 
its neglect ? 

Christ said of him who would do an 
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injury tq one of these little ones that “It 
were better that a mill-stone be hanged 
about his neck and he be cast into the 
sea.” We do an injury to these little 
ones just so far as we neglect to provide 
those agencies for their development and 
protection. Just so far as by lack of in- 
terest we compel. our school boards to 
put fifty children in a room where there 
shouldn’t be over twenty, deny a trade 
school to equip for industrial efficiency 
and a playground to equip the child for 
the advantages of the school and life be- 
yond. It is no longer questioned that 
such agencies do more to prevent crime 
than jails, courts and policemen. 

We must not encourage the parent to 
shirk. We may do much to help the 
child thru compelling the home to care 
for its own. Starting in Colorado about 
six years ago we established a new of- 
fense in this country. It is called con- 
tributory delinquency or dependency. It 
is spreading all over this country. Un- 
der these laws the State is exacting of 
the parent, where the parent is responsi- 
ble, a more positive responsibility for the 
moral and physical welfare of the child. 
The parent who shirks may be pun- 
ished. Justice demands that this respon- 
sibility be extended to all persons who 
might properly share it. We may all be- 
come guilty just so far as we fail to 
strengthen those whom we have burden- 
ed with this responsibility. That strength 
depends upon our support of these agen- 
cies, such as school boards, park boards, 
etc., to provide the equipment necessary 
to give the child a square deal thru the 
public playground and the school. 

One obstacle to the public playground 
has been the cost. If the average citi- 
zen, if the average business man, if you 
please, would only wake to the fact that 
the most economic scheme for handling 
the problem of crime is that which pre- 
vents rather than that which at fearful 
expense is merely the engine to convict 
and punish after crime has become an es- 
tablished fact, we could make progress 
faster. Because the actual return in dol- 
lars are more or less invisible it is diffi- 
cult for some people to see the necessity 
for public playgrounds. They have as 
little sense of real values as that boy 
whom I induced to go to Sunday school. 
He said: “It’s a place where all the little 
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kids go and give up a penny and don’t 
get anything back.” He was thinking of 
the substantial stick of candy he got at 
the corner grocery for that precious 
penny. When asked if he hadn’t learned 
anything there he said: “I learned about 
angels, I did. I learned they had wings 
just like the chickens, but I didn’t learn 
whether they laid eggs or not.” One of 
the pitiful things of the past has been our 
confusion in dealing with the problem of 
crime. 

Thomas Carlyle said there is a grega- 
rious or sheep-like tendency in mankind 
to flock together and have a leader, and 
this tendency is first manifested in child- 
hood. And this, of course, means the 
game—it means play. You cannot keep 
children from flocking together; neither 
should you. The responsible parent who 
thinks to solve the problem by keeping 
the boy away from his fellows is more 
likely to develop a mollycoddle or a milk- 
sop. He is frequently denied association 
with others, because that means the 
street. Let us provide a better place 
than the street for his playground. We 
want wholesome, vigorous citizens, with 
rich, red blood in their veins. They are 
to be recruited alone from our children. 
Let them mix with others, and learn to 
face and overcome the difficulties that 
come from the mixing, as well as to reap 
the joys and pleasures of the instinct to 
flock together, to play together. Our. 
duty, then, is not to suppress, but to af- 
ford under the best environment the 
State can provide the opportunity for 
wholesome association and helpful ex- 
pression of natural instincts. 

It is only the thoughtless and unin- 
formed who indifferently wave aside 
these important problems with the sug- 
gestion that the children of the past did 
not require such consideration. It is no 
answer to our demand for the public 
playground to say that all that is needed 
is the occasional vacant lot for the boy 
in the city. It is as absurd as to argue 
that because the boy of fifty years ago 
on the farm in this country was not. in 
need of child labor laws such legislation 
is not necessary under present conditions. 
Even this vacant lot, either with or with- 
out a trespass sign, is passing away with 
the old swimming hole. If it exists its 
jovs are mingled with the terrors of the 
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policeman, “Keep off the grass,” the 
broken window, the grouchy neighbor 
and the dangers that come from the 
energy that is misdirected thru suppres- 
sion .and lack of wise direction. Our 
plea for public playgrounds is a plea for 
justice to the boy. We are literally 
crowding him off the earth. We have 
no right to deny him his heritage, but 
that is just what we are doing in nearly 
every large city in this country ; but he is 
hitting back and hitting hard, when he 
iloesn’t mean to, while we vaguely un- 
derstand and stupidly punish him for 
crime. Why shouldn’t he rebel? The 
amazing thing is that he is not worse 
than he is. 

Perhaps the boy needs to be taught 
where fun ends and the law begins, but 
his struggle for fun and adventure is met 
all along the line from the little seven- 
year old, who tries to reach the door- 
knocker of the neighbor’s house, when 
the minister coming along lifted the little 
fellow up. He gave it a whang and a 
bang, and shocked the good man as he 
skooted down the street as hard as his 


little legs could carry him, only to turn 
and shout to his friend: “Hey, Mister, 
you'd better run like the devil, or you'll 


get caught.” We must know where to 
meet this boy and how to understand 
him ; and in teaching him where fun ends 
and the law begins we must have due 
regard both for his fun, his exercise, his 
bubbling energies and the law. I have 
found that when we do that he is the 
noblest little creature in the world. He 
is truthful, generous and honest. He 
will respect your rights even more than 
you respect his. 

Three of the first culprits I ever tried 
were little fellows twelve or thirteen 
years of age. They had been captured 
by the police after a raid on the gang. 
In the center of the group stood little 
Dave, who made his tearful plea to the 
court. I said: “David, the officer says 
you are guilty of burglary.” “But,” said 
David, “I ain’t no burglary.” “Well,” I 
said, “perhaps you don’t understand. 
You are charged with going in a box car 
and taking things that didn’t belong to 
you.” David was quite typical of the 
constantly suppressed youngster. He 
was forced to live in that district that is 
a part of nearly all of our large cities, 
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known as the Bottoms. Thru it comes 
the railroad tracks. A nice place indeed 
for the rearing of children. He was a 
typical, red-headed, freckle-faced boy, 
quite frazzled out at the elbows of his 
little coat and the knees of his trousers 
—and indeed some other places there- 
abouts ; his stockings were down, and he 
dug his little fist into his tearful eyes, 
that had filled his face with rivulets of 
grime. “Judge,” said David, “it’s dis 
way. We lives down by the railroad 
tracks, we do, and we play among the 
box cars, and the kids said there was wa- 
termelons in one of them; didn’t they, 
Ikey”—as he appealed to the boy at his 
right. “Well,” I said, “that wasn’t any 
excuse for taking things that didn’t be- 
long to you”—as tho the judge didn't 
know that fruit like that had offered 
temptations to other boys in other ages. 
“Well,” continued David, “when we got 
in the car and didn’t find no water- 
melons, Ikey said, ‘gee whiz, kids, I’ll bet 
there’s something good in the car, for 
there was boxes in there that had figs 
painted all over them,’ and Ikey said, 
‘Let’s get something good, anyhow — 
yes you did, Ikey, you know you did— 
and we got open the box and each one 
of us got out a bottle and it had figs 
painted all over it too, and each one of 
us drunk a whole bottle full, and”—to the 
accompaniment of tears and grimaces— 
“it was California fig syrup, and I tell 
you, Judge, we have suffered enough, 
haven’t we, Swedey?” as he appealed 
now to the boy on the left, and Swedey 
chirped up in eloquent defense: “Sure 
we have Judge, because I drunk two bot- 
tles,” and I accepted the plea of David 
that they had “suffered enough.” I 
thought so too. 

Of course it is a bad thing for the boys 
to be running on the railroad tracks. It 
is only a short step to stealing from the 
box cars and then perhaps from the cor- 
ner grocery and finally to “tapping the 
till.” Such is the progress of neglected 
childhood. A public playground will 
take care of that natural curiosity and 
disposition to play and do things and 
would save the railroad companies thou- 
sands of dollars annually they spend to 
keep the boys in the cities from making 
their property their playground. I know 
a railroad official who told me that they 
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had dispensed with one expensive officer 
in one district after a scheme of personal 
work and helpfulness thru the public 
playground had been built up. It had 
directed into better channels the other- 
wise misdirected energies of these chil- 
dren. A gentleman in one city of fifty 
thousand told me recently that the sixty 
boys who had robbed the box cars with- 
in the short space of one month were 
furnishing his road a more serious prob- 
lem than the question of railroad rates 
that was then pending in the legislature. 

I once talked -to a young murderer 
nineteen years of age. He was then in 
the shadow of the gallows. He told me 
his lawlessness started down among the 
railroad tracks, where he went to play. 
lt was a powerful magnet for curiosity 
when there was none other. And all this 
is aside from the wholesome character- 
building and the effect, both morally and 
physically, upon the average boy, who 
has the advantage of clean, well-directed 
helpful play that is now to be supplied 
alone in many cities thru the public play- 
ground. . 

I know a city of less than three hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants:in which there 
were over three thousand arrests among 
the boys in one year. I walked into one 
of the courts of that city and found the 
time of the jury, the judge and the coun- 
sel taken up in trying a boy of twelve 
for throwing a brick at a citizen. The 
next day I met the boy in the bull- 
pen amid hardened criminals. He had 
chains about his waist and knees. I 
asked the boy why he threw the brick. 
He said: “I never meant no harm, Mis- 
ter; we was just playing.” I saw the 
miserable shack and crowded district 
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where he lived. Can the boy be blamed 
if he continued to throw the bricks? 
Could we be blamed if we shed a tear at 
the absurdity and injustice of it all? 
Can we be blamed if we turn from the 
act of the boy to cry out against the 
shameful criminal State? 

This child is a wonderful human crea- 
ture—a divine machine. We have much 
to expect from him, but he has much to 
expect from us, and what he returns de- 
pends largely upon what we give. 

We shall suffer with him whether we 
will or no, or we do not share his bur- 
dens. Let us not weary of the struggle 
till the child gets a square deal; and un- 
til he does we cannot have and do not de- 
serve that glorious manhood, that splen- 
did citizenship that will come alone from 
duty done in childhood’s sacred cause. 

We of the children’s courts are opti- 
istic because we see perhaps with 
clearer vision the most hopeful sign in 
this country. It is that awakened con- 
science of the State to its own responsi- 
bility for the child—that in ,caring for 
the child the State is simply caring for it- 
self. 

We have ceased in this country to 
question the duty of the State. It must 
provide free education and pass compul- 
sory school and child labor laws and es- 
tablish playgrounds, trade schools and 
juvenile courts, for the State suffers just 
as far as the child is ignorant or weak. 
We do not need more to emphasize our 
responsibility. This nation must take 
care of its children. From that duty it 
cannot and it shall not escape. It is only 
true to itself just so far as it is true to 
its children. 

Denver, Coro. 




















The One Question 


BY SAMANTHA WHIPPLE SHOUP 


This incident happened at the Trappist Monastery of Gethsemane, in Kentucky. 


Trappist -:nonks are 


vowed to perpetual silence, and an old soldier under the Little Corporal had accepted the vow. 


NaApoLeon! the name 

That kings and nations rue; 
The sun that set in flame 

On blood-red Waterloo. 


When the fatal fight was done, 
And the endless ruin wrought, 

And the bravest ’neath the sun 
Lay on the field they fought, 


Or wounded, lost and mazed, 
Across a mocking world, 

Bewildered, heart-struck, crazed, 
Since he was downward hurled, 


One of his Old Guard found 
In the far and fertile West, 

On the “dark and bloody ground,” 
The convent’s door of rest. 


Those awful walls within, 

In penance, prayers and tears, 
With a soldier’s discipline, 

He lived for forty years. 


But he lies a-dying now, 

And the abbot bends above— 
“I loose thee from thy vow, 

O son of my dearest love! 


“Speak, ere the shadow fall”— 

For death o’er his features crept— . 
“The dearest thought of all 

Thou hast in silence kept.” 


The flames of life enkindle 
In the wan and spectral face; 
The years of silence dwindle 
To a point of time and space. 


What dearest thought of earth 
Is all things else above? 

The mother who gave him birth? 
The maid of his youthful love? 


Or does his spirit shriven 
Lose every earthly taint, 

In the joy of opening Heaven, 
The rapture of the saint? 


What eager questions crowd? 
What deathless memories strive? 
His very soul cries out aloud: 
“Is the Emperor yet alive?” 


InpiaANAPoLis, IND. 


Outfitting the Camper and Hunter 


BY GEORGE E. WALSH 


HE sportsman of today, whether an 

: i amateur or semi-professional, is 
confronted with the problem of an 
ever-diminishing supply of game, and he 
must travel much farther afield than for- 
merly to find anything worthy of his 
skill; but, as if partly to counterbalance 
this handicap, the manufacturers of hunt- 
ing equipments furnish the gunner or 
fisherman with such an array of imple- 
ments that far better results can be ob- 
tained even under the most adverse con- 
ditions. The guns and rifles of today 
carry farther and shoot more accurately. 
and they are adjusted with sights and 
measuring devices so that the shyest 
game can be brought down. The fishing 
tackle is elaborate and complicated, but 
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designed for special purposes, so that the 
shrewdest inhabitant of pond, brook or 
river can be deceived and inveigled into 
accepting the bait. And the comfort of 
the gunner and fisherman is catered to so 
that the pleasures of camp life are little 
less luxurious and enticing than those of 
the home! 

A hunting trip today is therefore an 
undertaking that requires many prelimi- 
nary arrangements and preparations, and 
usually in proportion to the completeness 
of these will our success and pleasure be 
measured. First, there is the question of 
place and time to decide upon. The vari- 
ous State game laws settle the time for 
us, and we must arange our plans ac- 
cordingly. As to place, much depends 
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upon our ability to pay the cost. If big 
game only will suit us—deer, moose, car- 
ibou, bear, and possibly a wildcat or 
mountain lion—we must pass outside of 
the region of civilization and lose our- 
selves somewhere in Canada’s forests, the 
great North Woods of the Empire State, 
or trek northwestward to the timberlands 
of Michigan, Minnesota or to the far 
borderland of Montana, the ~-Dakotas or 
even to the regions bordering the, Yel- 
lowstone. But if smaller game—the 
quail, the rabbit, the partridge, the wild 
duck, and the bass and pickerel of our 
Eastern streams—will satisfy our hunt- 
ing propensities, then we are not yet so 
far removed from the haunts of the wild. 
Within a few hours’ journey of our 
counting house we may pick up any or 
all of these creatures and return laden 
with the spoils of the chase within a few 
days. ; 

But whether we choose to hunt for big 
or little game, whether we decide to pen- 
etrate the little explored wilderness of the 
far north or nearby, or whether we look 
upon the expedition more in the light of 
a pleasant outing than a serious attempt 
to capture trophies of great value, the 
necessary equipment must be carefully 
and religiously considered in advance. 
There are occasions in the life of hunters 
when a dry match is worth more than ten 
times its weight in gold, and when an 
ounce of salt would be eagerly purchased 
for twice the quantity of gold. Good 
drinking water to the thirsty man, or 
wholesome food to the starving creature, 
is worth more than the luxuries of silks 
and jewels. 

The art of camping should first be con- 
sidered, for camping is an essential pre- 
liminary to hunting or fishing. Camp 
outfits are of the most elastic nature, very 
simple and inexpensive or elaborate and 
costly. The simplest outfit, however, in- 
cludes luxuries which a few years ago 
could not be purchased. The first con- 
sideration is the tent, which should con- 
sist of the best waterproof canvas or silk 
with reinforced seams and eyelets. If 
the tent is waterproof and strong more 
comfort can be enjoyed under it than if 
it was three times the size, but leaky and 
easily blown down. The wall tent type 
is the most suitable for camping pur- 
poses. The United States Army has se- 
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lected this type for its men, and by com- 
mon agreement it proves the most satis- 
factory. 

A good waterproof tent of cotton, five 
by six feet, will cost about $22, and 
weigh only six pounds, or one of flax 
will cost $10 more. This is for the su- 
perior grades. Standard waterproof 
tents may be purchased as low as $6.50, 
but they weigh more and are not so ser- 
viceable. Khaki tents, 7 by 7, and weigh- 
ing sixteen pounds, cost $11.50 to $18.50. 
and waterproof balloon silk tents are 
priced at $14 and $15 for the smaller 
sizes. From these prices the tents run 
up to $30 and $50 for the larger sizes, 
with special equipments. For instance, 
there is a new vestibule tent, used very 
much in Alaska and the North Woods. 
which costs $27 for a 7 by 7 size and a 
vestibule of 4$ by 44. This tent is 
square, but it has a small canvas vesti- 
bule which opens on one side. By keep- 
ing this closed a blast of cold air cannot 
enter the main tent on cold nights, and 
by having mosquito netting in front of it 
pests are kept out. Insect-proof tents 
ate also made with fronts of English 
bobbinet. The bobbinet can be purchased 
separately and attached to nearly any 
kind of a tent at a cost of $3 to to $5. 
The tents are packed in bags, so they oc- 
cupy little space for shipment or carry- - 
ing. 

Camp furnishings should include a 
rubber and canvas floor cloth, a set of 
cooking and eating utensils, a few col- 
lapsible articles of furniture, and such 
necessary adjuncts as a hatchet, matches, 
twine, scissors and knife. Waterproof 
sleeping bags are invaluable to hunters. 
for they enable a man to crawl in one and 
go to sleep almost anywhere in the woods 
without getting wet. These sleeping bags 
cost from $5, weighing only six pounds 
and without any lining, up to $31, for 
bags weighing twenty-six pounds and 
having sixteen thicknesses of blanket, so 
that one can sleep comfortably in zero 
weather. Air beds and cushions designed 
for campers cost from $5 up to $25, and 
weigh only a few pounds when not dis- 
tended and occupy ouly a few square 
inches of space in the pack. Folding 
chairs, camp stools and tables are made 
in various styles, and cost almost any 
price one desires to pay. A folding camp 
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table for seating four weighs only six- 
teen pounds and costs $3, and when 
packed for shipment defies breakage. 
Folding bathtubs and basins are pro- 
vided for the camping outfit, and when 
packed they ‘take up less space than a 
man’s overcoat. Then we have folding 
lanterns, refrigerator baskets, looking- 
glasses, tubular match boxes, protected 
hatchet and balls of twine; but most im- 
portant of all, a complete cooking and 
eating outfit. 

The latter are made to fit snugly into 
each other, so that for an investment of 
$10 one can secure an aluminum set suit- 
able for two persons that will weigh only 
five pounds, and when packed .in a bag 
the extreme measurement of which is 9 
by 8inches. For four persons a larger set 
comes at $16, with a total weight of less 
than nine pounds. Such a set incltides 
forks, knives, spoons, cups, plates, soup 
bowls, coffee pot, three cooking pots and 
two frying pans. Most hunters do their 
cooking before the open fire, but if pre- 
ferred stoves can be carried along with 
the outfit. These portable stoves weigh 
only ten pounds and upward, and burn 
oil, gasoline, wood or coal. They can 
also be converted into tent heaters by at- 
taching a cylindrical drum at the top. 
- Pyro alcohol burners and heaters are 
furnished with some outfits at a cost of 
a few dollars, and complete campers’ 
pyro outfits are made for all conditions 
and purses. Warm clothing and a few 
blankets should complete the equipment. 

In itemizing the different essentials, it 
would seem as if the camper’s outfit was 
rather a large and clumsy affair; but in 
reality it is small and compact. The to- 
tal cost of such an equipment for four 
persons need not be more than $100, and 
the weight and bulk would not make it 
difficult of transportation. Indeed, it 
would be difficult to duplicate half the 
articles in ordinary purchase and not 
take up more space. Wading shoes 
and rubber boots should not be over- 
looked, altho they usually go with a 
hunter’s wardrobe and do not need 
replenishing oftener than once in four 
or five years. The cost of a good 
camping outfit should not be apportioned 
for one year, but distributed over several. 
A good waterproof tent, for instance 
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should last indefinitely when properl, 
kept in storage. 

Like campers’ outfits, the implements 
the hunter uses have been designed in 
endless variety, and the art of gunning 
and fishing have thus been brought down 
to a fine art. Take the repeating’ and 
single-shot rifles; the repeating and sin 
gle shotguns; the revolvers and pistols 
for close range work, and the endless de 
vices for securing accuracy of sighting 
and shooting. Compared with the flint- 
locks of our forefathers or the long muz- 
zle-loaders of a few decades ago, they 
stand in about the same position as our 
modern multiple printing press does to 
the old hand press of fifty years ago. A 
modern Winchester repeater will bring 
down its game with accuracy 200 yards 
away, and it can be shot twenty-five 
times per minute from the shoulder, or 
as a repeater in taking aim it can be shot 
two or three times per second. 

The different manufacturers of rifles 
and shotguns for the up-to-date hunters 
have not only aimed at accuracy and re- 
liability, but convenience and comfort. 
What is styled “take down” guns can be 
taken apart and packed away and con- 
veniently carried in a suit case or packed 
in a trunk or with bedding. The theory of 
the trajectory of a bullet has been worked 
out scientifically, and sighting adjust- 
ments arranged so that the hunter can 
easily calculate the distance of game and 
then take an accurate sight. A bull’s-eye 
can be scored nearly every time within a 
range of 300 yards. In addition to this 
smokeless powder cartridges are fur- 
nished, so that game cannot locate the 
hunter by the. puff of powder after one 
shot has been fired. 

In spite of all the remarkable improve- 
ments in rifles and guns of such stand- 
ard make as the Winchester, Savage. 
Remington and Marlin, the cost has not 
increased, but rather shown a downward 
tendency in the past dozen years. There 
are, of course, fancy guns, with hand- 
somely carved stocks and metal-decorate:| 
hand pieces, which may run up to sev 
eral hundred dollars ; but for $25 one can 
purchase a good serviceable rifle or gun 
suitable for ordinary hunting. Some re 
peaters run as low as $10 and $12, and 
“take down” guns begin at $21, and 
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featherweights at $22. These prices are 
for reliable implements, and contain all 
of the modern improvements in guns and 
rifles. With them go reloading and 
cleaning devices and instructions for 
taking apart and putting together again. 
One firm advertises its 1908 model as a 
“solid breech, hammerless take down, 
six shot, repeating shotgun.” In hunt- 
ing, the services of both a_ shotgun 
and rifle are really needed, for even 
when hunting deer and moose there are 
many days when duck hunting would 
make an agreeable change. 

A gunner’s outfit, in addition to his 
guns, gamebag and ammunition, should 
include stout shoés or boots, leggings, 
waterproof coat and shooting cap. <A 
complete outfit of these should not cost 
more than $15 to $20, altho this may be 
stretched to $30 if all-wool shirts, warm 
gloves and ponchos are included. The 
rivermen and hunters of the Northwest 
use Mackinaw clothing, which is prob- 
ably the most tough and durable of mate- 
rials for roughing ; but many other hunt- 
ers have-adopted Loden cloth, which the 


guides in the Alps wear exclusively. 
This cloth is made by the peasants in the 
Tyrol from the wool of the mountain 
sheep, and is then made rainproof by 


special process. It is comfortably light. 
porous and practically impervious to wa- 
ter. Swedish dogskin is also popular for 
hunters’ clothing, which is windproof 
and sheds water like a duck’s back, and 
imported English moleskin is of great 
value for hunters. Suits made to order 
in any of these suitable cloths cost from 
$35 for dogskin to $40 for Mackinaw 
and $50 for Loden cloth. 

The hunter, even tho bound primarily 
on a gunning trip to Canada or the 
North Woods, invariably includes a fish- 
ing outfit. Split bamboo rods that can 
be disjointed and easily packed may cost 
$15 to $60, and a varied assortment of 
lines, flies and other tackle equipment 
costs $10 to $15 more. For an expendi- 
ture of $25 to $50 in a fishing outfit the 
hunter is ready for bass, pickerel, trout 
or bigger fish. The complete fishing 
tackle can be packed away in a small bag 


and shipped with the camping utensils 
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without greatly increasing the bulk or 
weight. 

There are many other little accessories 
that should be considered, depending 
upon the time of the year and the part of 
the country selected for the expedition. 
Snowshoes may have to be included. 
The Hudson Bay pattern shoes cost $12 
a pair, but a smaller and lighter pair can 
be purchased for $3.50. A medicine 
chest is almost a necessity. These are 
prepared and packed especially for hunt- 
ers and campers at a cost of $1.75, in- 
cluding twelve one-ounce bottles with 
screw tops and fitted in a leather case so 
they cannot break. A thermos bottle is 
designed for. hunters, so that liquids can 
be kept hot or cold for a great length of 
time. A quart size costs from $5.75 up. 
according to the finish, An emergency 
wound clip is an excellent invention that 
goes with many hunters’ outfits. With 
it any cut or wound can be disinfected 
and antiseptically dressed in an emer- 
gency without the aid of a doctor. Final- 
ly, a compass should be included to find 
the way around in the woods if lost or 
separated from the rest of the company. 

To sum up so that one may reach an 
intelligent idea of what an outfit should 
cost, an experienced hunter and camper 
gives the following figures: 

For the tent and camp equipments.... 
For guns, rifles and clothing 

For fishing tackle and outfit 

For miscellaneous articles 


About $100 of this would-do for four 
hunters, and each should bear only a 
quarter of the expense. The guns, rifles, 
fishing tackle and clothing would be per- 
manent investments, and would serve for 
five or six years. The actual cost for the 
equipments for one season would thus 
be comparatively small. These prices are 
for first-class goods and include many of 
the little luxuries of camping, and less 
durable ones could be purchased for 
about half the figures given. Plenty of 
hunters go to the North Woods and in- 
vest less than $25 in their equipment, but 
they already possess many of the needful 
articles. 

New Yorx City. 
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The New Protection’ in Australia 


BY H. T. BURGESS, LL.D. 


[Dr. Burgess holds a high position as a leading writer for the daily press in Aus- 
tralia, and has taken an active interest in public affairs for thirty years, but has not 


entered into political life. 
in our columns. 
article on how “Newest England” 
especial interest.—Ep1Tor. ] 


RIOR to federation each of the five 

Pp Australian States which are now 
included in the Commonwealth 

had its own fiscal system. These sys- 
tems were necessarily diverse in detail, 
having been developed in each case ac- 
cording to the special circumstances by 
which they had been modified from time 
to time. They also differed in principle 
according to the economic theories which 
prevailed and governed the action of the 
several parliaments. New South Wales 
—the senior State and numerically the 
largest—having preponderating mari- 
time interests at Sydney, its capital, clung 


to free trade, tho protection was favored 
by a large section of its people, and “the 
fiscal issue” figured prominently at its 


parliamentary elections. Victoria — the 
next in point of numbers, but territori- 
ally much smaller—having to find work 
for its people when the gold mining in- 
dustry ceased to afford sufficient employ- 
ment, set itself to establish and foster 
manufactures, with the result that pro- 
tection became its settled policy. The 
other States, similarly influenced by local 
considerations, adopted protective tariffs 
which were adjusted to meet their indi- 
vidual requirements. As differentiating 
tariffs were not permissible, it followed 
that, so far as customs duties were _con- 
cerned, the States treated each other as 
foreign countries. Victoria taxed Tas- 
manian jam, and West Australian im- 
porters had to pay duty on Queensland 
sugar, while travelers by the express be- 
tween Melbourne and Adelaide had to 
have their luggage examined and past 
by customs officials as if they had come 
from Paris or Berlin. 

One argument constantly used in favor 
of federation was that it would abolish 
these anomalies and inconveniences. The 
customs department was the first to be 
taken over by the Commonwealth Gov- 
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Our readers will recall many of his articles that have appeared 
Now that our fleet is being so lavishly entertained in Australasia the 
proposes to deal with the vexing tariff problem is of 


ernment, and the framing of a uniform 
tariff was one of the edrliest tasks to be 
performed by the Commonwealth Par- 
liament. Two opposing principles and 
five sets of schedules were cast into the 
melting pot, and the problem was not 
only to reduce the mixture to uniform- 
ity, but to do so in such fashion as to 
harmonize conflicting interests as far as 
possible, to secure the minimum disloca- 
tion of industry and trade, and to secure 
the largest amount of public approval 
and support. The process was long and 
difficult, but the antecedent circum- 
stances rendered the result a foregone 
conclusion. The burden of the parlia- 
mentary work fell on the Right Hon. 
George Strickland Kingston,who held the 
office of Treasurer and was a strong man, 
besides being a staunch protectionist. 
The tariff then framed is spoken of by 
his name, and as it finally emerged from 
the Legislature it was protective in gen- 
eral scope, but modified at many points 
by the influence free trade representa- 
tives were able to exert. 

This was the old protection as distin- 
guished from the new. Being a compro- 
mise, it did not give entire satisfaction to 
either side. Free traders objected to the 
added imposts, while protectionists com- 
plained that it did not sufficiently pro- 
tect. Successive elections showed that 
the latter was the stronger and more 
general feeling among the people, taking 
the Commonwealth as a whole, and ac- 
cordingly a revision of the tariff was. un- 
dertaken last year which has now been 
occupying the attention of the Parlia- 
ment for several months. 

Meanwhile other factors in the eco- 
nomic situation have been at work. 
Imperial preference has entered more 
fully into the domain of economic poli- 
tics and established itself as a definite 
and guiding principle. If effect were 
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given to it by reducing the duties on 
British manufactures the protection of 
local industries would be impaired, and 
therefore the other alternative was sug- 
gested of raising the tariff on foreign 
goods, by which preference and protec- 
tion were provided for in the same act. 
The menacing effects of trusts and com- 
bines, which, taking advantage of the 
shelter afforded by a protective tariff, ex- 
ploit the necessities of the consumer to 
the disadvantage of the community, 
forced themselves on the attention of the 
Legislature, and laws were enacted which 
have not been entirely satisfactory in 
their application. As to this matter, 
therefore, further action on the same 
lines is regarded as necessary. Indus- 
trial disagreements and disputes have 
been frequent and sometimes disastrous 
in their consequences. These are within 
the jurisdiction of the several States as 
such, which have adopted different meth- 
ods of dealing with them, either by the 
establishment of Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration Courts or the appointment of 
Wages Boards. In both of these tribu- 


nals employers and employed are repre- 
sented by delegates, and their determina- 


tions have legal effect. Their general 
object is to inquire into alleged griev- 
ances on either side, with a view to ther 
redress so as to prevent strikes and lock- 
outs, and to secure for working people 
proper conditions of work with fair re- 
muneration, 


Hence, whatever novelty there is in. 


the ‘New Protection” so far as Australia 
is concerned, consists largely in the em- 
bodiment of ideas that have gradually 
developed under existing conditions, and 
the comprehensive provision of adequate 
arrangements for carrying them into ef- 
fect. Three classes of persons whose in- 
terests are not identical and may be con- 
flicting are taken into consideration— 
manufacturers, employees, and consum- 
ers. It is proposed to encourage and re- 
' ward the enterprise, energy and skill of 
the former by guarding them against 
what is regarded as unfair—or at least 
unequal—competition. This is done by 
the tariff. Employees are held to have 
an undeniable claim to protection which 
will ensure for them reasonable hours of 
labor, sanitary and similar provisions, 
which must be at the expense of their 
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employers, and at least a living wage. 
These are within the scope of Wages 
Boards and similar representative tribu- 
nals. Outside the concentric circles in 
which factory owners and their em- 
ployees may be arranged there is the very 
much larger mass of the general public, 
the purchasers of the commodities they 
produce, and by whom the dividends of 
the one and the wages of the other are 
really paid. As the producers may be 
grouped on one side and the consumers 
on the other, it is held that the shield of 
protection should be extended over both, 
and it is this expanded application of the 


term which has attracted the largest 


amount of attention. 

From the foregoing it will be apparent 
that the cardinal principle of the new 
protection is that, while local manufac- 
turing industries are to be protected 
against foreign competition, the work- 
men are to be protected against the man- 
ufacturers, and the consumers against 
both. In order to ensure what is con- 
templated under the first part of this 
proposition it is proposed to make the 
benefit of protection to a manufacturer 
contingent on the payment of a fair and 
remunerative rate of wages. The method 
of doing this is by the imposition of an 
excise duty on all goods manufactured in 
Australia equal to half the duty imposed 
on-imported goods of the same class, 
with exemption as to all goods which are 
manufactured under conditions of labor 
that are fair and reasonable. The doubt- 
ful question as to what is fair and rea- 
sonable does not present any particular 
difficulty in Australia and will not have 
to be settled by rule of thumb, for in many 
—perhaps most—of the trades awards 
have been made by the Wages Boards or 
Arbitration Courts. Manufacturers who 
are working under such awards or agree- 
ments possess the right to have the Com- 
monwealth trademark applied to their 
goods. Others may have the same right 
under the authority of the Minister if 
they can show that they are working un- 
der conditions which are declared to be 
fair and reasonable by both Houses of 
Parliament. All trades to which the sys- 
tem is considered applicable will be 
scheduled, and the goods which bear the 
Commonwealth trademark will be ex- 
empted from the excise. 
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Inasmuch as certain trades or indus- 
trial manufacturers are not working un- 
der industrial awards or agreements, a 
new tribunal, called a Board of Excise, 
will be brought into existence. It will 
consist of three persons, who may call 
assessors to their aid when expert knowl- 
edge is necessary, and will have large 
powers of inquiry. The information it 
receives will be confidential, but it will 
be authorized to inspect factories, books, 
documents, wage sheets, etc., and to take 
evidence on oath. All factories in which 
four persons or upward are employed, 
exclusive of members of the family, must 
be registered. The board, if it thinks fit, 
may refer any question to a State indus- 
trial tribunal to be dealt with, and it may 
declare that the conditions of the manu- 
facture are fair and reasonable, in which 
case the Commonwealth trademark will 
be applied to the goods manufactured on 
its authority. It is probable that the 
soard of Excise will become an interstate 
industrial commission. 

These provisions are expected to se- 
cure the continuous operation of the 
principles and practices which they are 
intended to make effective, and are de- 
signed in the interests of the workers, 
but in order to protect the consumers 
from extortion or overcharge the Board 
of Excise is to have still further duties 
and powers. The contention of free 
traders is that an increase of customs 
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duties on imported manufactures imposes 
additional burdens on the community by 
putting up the prices of commodities, ani| 
that manufacturers can very. well afford 
to pay high wages, if they get in return 
exemption from excise and the opportu- 
nity to make large profits under the shel- 
ter of a high tariff wall. The restricting 
effect of competition is declared to be in- 
sufficient under circumstances which al 
most compel organization among. em 
ployers as well as employed, and are fa- 
vorable to rings, trusts, and combines. 
Accordingly it is proposed to entrust the 
Board of Excise with the duty of in- 
quiring into and reporting to Parliament 
on the general conditions surrounding 
production and trade, and especially on 
prices or combinations to raise prices. 
For the effective discharge of this duty 
it will be equipped with powers to in- 
spect books, and obtain information in 
the most direct manner, instead of hav- 
ing to proceed by any roundabout proc- 
ess. Should it ascertain on inquiry that 
prices are unduly high, or that combina- 
tions exist for the purpose of raising 
prices in protected trades, it will have 
power to recommend to Parliament that 
the duties be lowered or abolished. It is 
claimed that in this respect the “New 
Protection” scheme is discriminating and 
impartial, while in all respects it is work- 
able and effective. 
Norwoop, SoutH AUSTRALIA. 


The Everyday 


BY EDMUND VANCE COOKE 


Ou, one might be like Socrates 
To lift the hemlock up, 
Pledge death with philosophic ease 
And drain the untrembling cup; 
But to be barefoot and be great, 
Most in desert and least in state, 
Servant of truth and-lord of fate! 
Who does not marvel at the peak 
Trod daily by the steadfast Greek? 


Oh, one might nerve himself to climb 
His cross and cruelly die, 
Forgiving his betrayers’ crime 
With pity in his eye; 
But day by day and week by week 
To feel his power and yet be meek, 
Endure the curse and turn the cheek! 
How may one even hope to 
As was the Jew of Galilee? 


Oh, one might reach heroic hights 
By one strong burst of power; 
He might emblaze the whitest lights 

Of heaven for an hour; 
But harder is the daily drag, 
To smile at trials which fret and fag 
And not to murmur nor to lag. 
‘The test of greatness is the way 
One meets the eternal Everyday. 


CLevetanp, Out. 
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Psychotherapeutics 


In reply to a pertinent question from 
Mr. Hennessy as to what he thought of 
Christian Science, Mr. Dooley said: 

“I think, Hinnessy, that if th’ scientists had 
more Christianity an’ th’ Christians had more 
science, it wudn’t matter which a man had if 
he had a good nurse.” 

To effect this very desirable combina- 
tion of the two greatest forces of civili- 
zation may be said to be the aim of the 
movement started in the Emmanuel 
Church in Boston. Since we have pub- 
lished an account of this work by the 
associate director, Rev. S. McComb, May 
2tst, and have discussed it editorially 
June 25th, we need consider here only 
the volume,’ which is intended to satisfy 
the widespread curiosity of the public. 

In the present revival of mental 
therapy in many different forms there is 
little that is really new. Both the dis- 
eases and the methods of treatment have 
been known from the earliest antiquity. 
The phases of neurasthenia that we are 
apt to regard as peculiar to an age of 
automobiles and telephones we find to be 
equally or more prevalent in ages when 
people were living what we would call 
the simple life. And the cure of nervous 
disorders by suggestion has been a prom- 
inent feature of almost every religion in 
the world except modern Protestantism. 
The new thing about it is the word “sug- 
gestion,” which is a bad one, being awk- 
ward, indefinite and inadequate, and 
liable to lead us into the temptation of 
using the still worse word “suggestion- 
ist.” , 

To enter a field largely given over to 
charlatans and tainted with gross cred- 
ulity, mercenary frauds and more or less 
conscious deception for thousands of 
years, required courage on the part of the 
leaders in the Emmanuel Movement, 
especially since they have discarded as 
illegitimate the means that have been 
most effective in the past, and are com- 
monly believed to be essential, that is, 


‘RELIGION AND 1 Mepicine. By Elwood Worcester, 
D. D., Samuel McComb, D. D., and Isador H. 
Coriat, M.D. New York: Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.50. 








mystery, personal magnetism and exag- 
gerated expectation. A quotation will 
show the extent of their self-denying 
ordinance: 

“Altho we try to awaken faith on the part of 
our patients, we do not desire blind or fanati- 
cal faith. We lay absolutely no claim to per- 
sonal power, we explain as fully as possible 
the nature of the means we employ, and call 
attention to the imitations of such methods, 
and accept as patients only persons suffering 
from functional disorders. We encourage the 
patients to acquaint themselves with the prin- 
ciples involved, by maintaining a good library 
of standard works, which we freely lend them. 
We avoid all fetishes and material adjuncts as 
means of suggestion and rely only upon moral, 
spiritual and rational means.” 

In the Emmanuel Movement the pecul- 
iar feature is that science and faith are 
not adversaries or even rivals. Faith is 
employed not to supplant science, but to 
supplement it. The physician is urged to 
do all he can, and then the priest comes 
to his aid. It is recognized that medi- 
cine is a means of divine healing as truly 
as any other. “There is no peculiar piety 
involved in the use of suggestion.” 

Hypnotic Therapeutics’ deals with the 
same subject and advocates in part the 
same sort of methods, but in tone and 
character it differs from Religion and 
Medicine as decidedly as could well be. 
Dr. Worcester and his associates of the 
Emmanuel Church are modest in their 
claims, reticent as to the extent of their 
practice, and reserved in regard to their 
most striking successes. Dr. Quacken- 
bos, on the contrary, makes the most of 
his “seven thousand personal experi- 
ences,” and his ideas are often extrava- 
gant and fantastic. He accepts as proved 
many things to which the cautious scien- 
tist would at most give the benefit of the 
Scotch verdict, such as telepathy, clair- 
voyance and pre-natal influence. © He 
treats a case of diabetes by making the 
following suggestion to the sleeping pa- 
tient : 

“And if your pancreas be crippled in its pro- 
duction of the natural ferment, which is given 
off to blood and lymph, and which conditions 


THEORY AND Practice. 
New York: Harper 


*Hypworic THERAPEUTICS IN 
By John Duncan Quackenbos. 
& Brothers. $2.00. 
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the ncrmal consumption of sugar in the body, 
or restrains the output of sugar from the liver 
and tissues, you will see that it forthwith 
pours into your blood or lymph a sufficient 
quantity of sugar-oxidizing ferments.” 

We have no grounds for challenging 
the correctness of Dr. Quackenbos’s re- 
port of the cure of these cases, but we 
venture our belief that, even with a pa- 
tient having “an intimate acquaintance 
with the theories of diabetes,” any other 
form of incantation would have done as 
well. 

But we do not mean to say that Hyp- 
notic Therapeutics is a book without 
value. It is undeniably interesting, for 
the author has command of a double 
vocabulary, that of science and that of 
literature. It contains an immense 
amount of information, much of it orig- 
inal, about the mental and moral disor- 
ders of the day, and most of the sug- 
gestions it gives as to their cure can be 
accepted by the reader without being 
hypnotized. 

The relation of the Emmanuel Move- 
ment toward what is popularly regarded 
as its chief rival, Christian Science, is 
best given by quoting what. Dr. Worces- 
ter says about the attempts to discredit 
it by showing up its absurdities and con- 
tradictions : 

“The more absurd Christian Science dogma 
| is made to appear, the more difficult it becomes 
\ to account for men’s faith in it. Unless we are 

prepared to confess ourselves utterly at a loss 
to explain this infatuation, we must be able to 
pass beneath the vulgar and repusive exterior 
of Christian Science and to find a truth in it, 
ia gift for men, a spiritual power answering to 
pues needs which the churches at present do 
10t possess.” 

Miss Georgine Milmine in McC]ure’s 
has revealed a very distasteful and disil- 
lusionizing picture of Mrs. Eddy’s past 
life and character, and the Rev. Mr. 
Powell, in his criticism of The Faith and 
Its Founder,’ shows the exaggerations 
and inconsistencies of its doctrine and 
the dangerous tendencies of its practice. 
Both these authors can afford to rest 
their case without argument on the evi- 
dence of the quotations they have col- 
lected from the writings of Mrs. Eddy 
and her disciples, but, after all, they have 
only shown the weaknesses of the sect, 
not its strength. The Christian Scien- 


SCurRistian Science. THe Faitu anv Its Founner. 
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tists are unfortunate in that their leader 
happened to live in an age of photogra- 
phy, of magazine sleuths and of propa- 
ganda by journals, but they are to be 
congratulated on not having more to live 
down than they have. Many of ou 
sects, now of unimpeachable reputation 
for orthodoxy, respectability and culture. 
distinguished for the learning of thei: 
preachers and the number of their col 
leges, had a less promising origin, and 
would be glad if they had nothing worse 
to apologize for in the lives of their earl, 
leaders than a nervous disposition, love 
of power, inconsistent ideas, and lapses 
from grammar and good taste. As a 
church grows and ages it sloughs off 
the idiosyncrasies of its founders, glosses 
over or idealizes its early crudities, re 
laxes its intolerance and retains and de 
velops the features that prove to be 
permanently valuable. 

We are glad to see that the first im- 
portant step in this direction for Chris- 
tion Science has been taken by Mr. Mars 
in his Interpretation of Life. In this vol 
ume of nearly 800 pages he ranges thru 
science, philosophy, ethics and theology, 
and brings it all to the support of Mrs. 
Eddy, in whose writings he finds the full 
revelation of the truths toward which the 
Buddhists and Vedantists, and Spinoza, 
Kant, Hegel and Swedenborg were striv 
ing. Curiously enough, he makes no use 
of Berkeley. 

The work will not be of much value in 
proselyting, but it ought to exert a good 
influence inside the Church in checking 
the disposition to scoff at scientific meth- 
ods and defy common sense. It repre- 
sents a form of metaphysical reasoning 
which, in our opinion, is antiquated and 
unprofitable, but a man can adopt the 
system of Mr. Mars without stultifying 
his intellect, and the highest names in the 
history of. metaphysics and theology can 
be quoted in favor of. his method and 
much of his doctrine. The tone of the 
book is admirable. As Mr. Mars is to be 
regarded as the father of the Systematic 
Theology of the new Church it is grati- 
fying to note that he does not use the old 
weapons of vituperation and wilful mis- 
construction of opposing views. He does 
not venture to criticise any of Mrs. 
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[Eddy’s ideas; it would be unbecoming 
in an orthodox apologist; but he con- 
strues as many of them into rationality 
as he can. His attitude toward his leader 
may be shown by the following quota- 
tion: 

“The first reading of his chief work ‘Science 
and Health with Key to the Scriptures,’ leaves 
the impression, in spite of much that is strik- 
ingly beautiful and true, that there is a prevail- 
ing tone of incoherence, contradiction, illogi- 
caiity, and arbitrary, dictatorial assertion, with 
no regard for evident fact either in the realm 
of objective nature or of history.” [But] “Get 
Mrs. Eddy’s master concern, the main current 
of her thought, the end she is aiming at, and it 
will be found that she is more logical and more 
comprehensive than an Aristotle or a Hegel.” 

Mr. Mars’s interpretation seems to 
offer quite a possible modus vivendi be- 
tween the Christian Scientist and the 
physician. If anybody wants to say, 
with him, that the real cause of disease 
lies in an abnormal condition of uncon- 
scious mind, not in the mere physical 
symptoms resulting from it, and that the 
medicine simply regulates or adjusts the 
disordered action of the organism,. while 
the cure is really effected, not by the 
medicine, but by unconscious mind, or 
vis medicatrix naturw, which the medi- 
cine seems to arouse to a sense of its 
duty, nobody can prove he is wrong, al- 
tho this way of thinking seems to us to 
introduce some unnecessary mental ma- 
chinery. If the Christian Scientist will 
allow the physician or surgeon to do 
what little he can in the way of patching 
up the organism when it gets to working 
wrong, and let him use sanitary measures 
to hinder it from spreading its bad hab- 
its in the community, he will be glad to 
have the Christian Scientist do all he can 
to bring’ unconscious mind into normal 
control of the organism, even tho he be 
enabled thereby to dispense with further 
medical services. 

Apart from Christian Science and out- 
side the churches for the most part is an 
extensive, tho somewhat _indefinable, 
New Thought movement. Its followers 
are believers in the efficacy of optimistic 
affirmation, and they practice various 
methods of relaxation and auto-sugges- 
tion. Personally we have found their 
literature cloudy and unstimulating when 
it was not nonsensical, but we cannot 
deny that many persons derive from it 
spiritual and physical benefit. The best 
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and most popular author is Mr. Henry 
Wood, whose latest book*® contains 4 
number of theses for meditation “in 
the silence room,” and brief discussions of 
old and new forms of faith cure and 
mental treatment in a tolerant and com- 
prehensive ‘spirit. He recommends the 
following line of thought for the cure of 
local disorders: 

“My (stomach) is good and true. My sub- 
conscious mind is active in restoration and in 
excluding worn-out material. My members all 
unite in a hymn of divine praise. I am a hu- 
man magnet attracting all good. I vibrate in 
harmenious rhythm with all environment,” etc. 

Mrs. Vance Cheney, in her little book 
on What It Is That Heals,’ gives a pre- 
scription that is still more difficult to fol- 
low, if one is troubled with an elementary 
knowledge of anatomy : 

“Picture the outgoing breath as being emp- 
tied into the thorax and gently surging down- 
wards thru the abdomen into the legs and 
down to the toes.” 

To do such things must require a 
great deal of practice, practice like that 
recommended to Alice by the Queen in 
the Looking Glass of learning to believe 
three impossible things every morning 
before breakfast. 

But criticism of these formulas is 
aside from the main question, and it is a 
waste of powder to attack their meta- 
physics, which indeed is usually quite in- 
vulnerable from being so high in the air. 
It was long ago discovered that the fic- 
titious bones of an imaginary saint 
worked as many cures as the best au- 
thenticated relics. Which particular form 
of suggestion is most effective in any 
given case depends upon the tempera- 
ment of the individual and his education, 
religious training and environment. The 
chief evil to be avoided is intolerance, the 
refusal of the devotee of one system to 
recognize that other methods may be 
used by others to attain the same ends.\y 
They all achieve their greatest successes 
in the same classes of disorders—that is, 
functional and nervous diseases and 
pathological ‘habits, such as hysteria, in- 
somnia, alcoholism, abulia and _ obses- 
sions. They have the same sort of fail- 
ures too, but no one knows enough yet 
to set a definite limit to the power of 
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mental medicine, and there is no reason 
for attempting to. Amateur experi- 
mentation along these lines is less likely 
to be injurious than indiscriminate dos- 
ing with patent medicines. Brief excur- 


sions into mysticism may be profitable to 
many persons provided they, do not get 
lost there and become too disdainful of 
the prosaic methods of medical science. 


a 
Social Psychology 

In his previous volume, “Sin and 
Society,” Professor Ross appealed with 
great charm and cogency to all intelli- 
gent citizens; in Social Psychology* he 
speaks primarily to his professional 
friends. It is a pioneer work, an attempt 
to “understand and account for those 
uniformities in feeling, belief or volition 
—and hence in action—which are due to 
the interaction of human beings, i. ¢., 
to social causes.” With engaging mod- 
esty, the spirit of the true man of science, 
he confesses : 

“In spite of infinite pains and thirteen years 
of experience in university teaching of the sub- 
ject, | feel sure this book is strewn with errors. 
Of course, I would strike them out if I knew 
which they are. . . . I have brought social psy- 
chology as far as I can unaided, and the time 
has come to hand over the results of my re- 
flections to my fellow workers.” 

Tho it is intended as a college text- 
book, the adventurous reader who picks 
here and there some of this fruit from 
the tree of knowledge will be rewarded 
with more sweet mouthfuls than the 
grower promises. First, he will find 
much of that charm of style which made 
“Sin and Society” so effective. Dr. Ross, 
professor of sociology, could give lessons 
to most professors of English literature. 
Tho he is hampered by that unsettled 
and cumbersome terminology which 
makes a porcupine covering for the 
infant science, he makes his contribution 
comprehensible and interesting. By nu- 
merous examples drawn from _ every 
corner of the universe he both justifies 
his sub-title, “An Outline and Source 
Book,” and breaks down the obstacles to 
the mind that are set up by such phrases 
as “the radiant points of conventionality,” 
“the equilibration of culture,” and “rela- 
tion of custom imitation to convention- 
ality imitation.” 

Rays of humor lighten the pages, as 


*Soctat. Psycnotocy. By Edward A. Ross. New 


York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
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when the inquirer is set to justify by psy- 
chology the advice in “Joseph Vance’: 
“When a chap thinks you know he be- 
lieves in your solvensy, don’t ondeceive 
him by orfering him cash. Then he'll 
know you think he believes you insolvent 
and never give you a brass farden o’ 
credit.” Social psychology clearly may 
be useful in business. Again, the au- 
thor’s consoling reflection that, “Man is 
not an entirely irrational animal. Occa- 
sionally he shows gleams of common 
sense”—is meant more to lighten the 
strain on the reader than to place the 
volume among the literature of skep- 
ticism. It is doubtful whether that con- 
cession would place Dr. Ross among the 
inost honored majority of Americans, the 
optimists, but other of his generalizations 
would establish him there. For example, 
tho he is awake to the defects of democ- 
racy and quotes with approval Mark 
Twain’s demonstration of the inability 
of four hundred and ninety out of every 
five hundred men “to examine compe- 
tently either a religious plan or a political 
one,” he defends the verdicts of public 
opinion because polling, 

“after there has been time for free discus- 
sion and the maturing of a public opinion, re- 
veals an intelligence and foresight far above 
that of the average man. It is, therefore, a 
slander to declare that manhood suffrage 
equalizes Socrates and Sambo. At its best 
estate a popular election merely records the 
outcome of a vast social deliberation in which 
the philosopher has a million times the in- 
fluence of the field hand.” 

So, altho “campaigns of education” 
usually degenerate into appeals to preju- 
dice and passion, in which processions. 
fireworks and music—means as irrational 
as savage incantations for rain—arc 
liberally used, yet, since the work of edu- 
cation precedes the weeks of the cam- 
paign, the verdict of the ballot box on 
a matter like the use of injunctions in 
labor disputes will be wiser than the 
verdict of a group of lawyers or manu- 
facturers. 

as 


Italica: Studies in Italian Life and Letters. 
By William Roscoe Thayer. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

Mr. Thayer has earned a right to claim 
our attention on matters literary and his- 
torical relating to modern Italy. His 
chief work, ““The Dawn of Italian Inde- 
pendence,” published a few years ago, 
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gave us much that we desired to know, 
gathering up as it did the loose and much 
tangled threads of many stories. Since 
that book, essays by him have been scat- 
tered among the magazines, and out of 
these he now gathers a fresh volume, 
fourteen essays in all, making what he 
calls /talica his latest contribution to the 
illustration of the peninsular kingdom. 
These essays are sufficiently diversified 
in subject. In “Venetian Legends and 
Pageants” he depicts the false glow of 
a material prosperity run mad with a 
more enthusiastic pen. than one would 
look for in the sober historian. “Dante 
as Lyric Poet” and “Dante in America” 
take up an old theme in its new modern 
aspects. In the latter Mr. Thayer finds 
himself surprised that the great poet of 
that old century should be appreciated in 
America to the extent of three or four 
first-class translations, while Virgil and 
Homer are left untouched by the careful 
scholars and by the “larger throng who 
were driven thru them on the way to 
culture.” Apparently he does not re- 


gard Bryant’s “Odyssey” or Cranch’s 


“ZEneid” as scholarly renditions. Car- 
ducci, Leopardi, Mazzini, are among the 
personal sketches, all done with enthu- 
siasm and yet with due discrimination. 
The worthiest selection is perhaps the 
“Thirty Years of Italian Progress,” 
which is at once a clear historical résumé 
of the new conditions in Italy and a hope- 
ful report of her progress. Italy, as he 
shows, has “declared war on the slums.” 
She has introduced a “beneficent vandal- 
ism.” Sanitation and water supply have 
gone far in their hostility to the mias- 
matic, lava-poisoned marshes. Illiteracy 
has become a thing of the past; it no 
longer exists to any great degree among 
the young. Peasants and servants no 
longer bow the kriee for want of the 
three Rs or a vote in the commune. The 
present writer a few years ago was wait- 
ed upon at table, as he might have been 
in New England thirty years ago, by the 
vice-mayor of an old imperial town. The 
mayor was at the same time busy in the 
garden of an ancient and decayed palace. 
From Carducci and Senator Fogazzaro 
down to the swarthy cranberry pickers 
on Cape Cod, Italy is everywhere look- 
ing up, and this fact rejoices the heart of 
Mr. Thayer and shines out in these four- 
teen essays, 
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The Distribution of Ownership. By Joseph 
Harding Underwood, Ph.D. Studies in 
History, Economics and Public Law. 
Edited by the Faculty of Political Science 
of Columbia University. Pp. 219. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

It would perhaps be difficult to find a 
title that would cover the wide field occu- 
ped by Dr. Underwood in his. study of 
The Distribution of Ownership, but to 
the. ordinary reader the title he has 
chosen would give little idea of the scope 
of the volume. Dr. Underwood attempts 
to give the history of ownership from 
the most primitive times, thru the eras 
of Hebrew, Greek, Roman and Teutonic 
civilizations, to the present day concep- 
tion of corporate ownership and the be- 
ginnings of a return to restrictions of 
individual ownership, not only of land, 
but also of chattels. The new attitude 
toward ownership of land Dr. Under- 
wood parallels with the attitude in the 
first half of last century toward the 
ownership of slaves. Just as nowadays 
unobstructed individual ownership of 
land is upheld by many as a necessary 
condition of liberty, so the advocates of 
slavery held with Aristotle that a free 
state could only be founded on the basis 
of a slave population. Ownership, un- 
like possession, is not a natural right, 
but one’ conferred by society. A man 
cannot possibly retain possession after 
his death, but society has within the last 
two hundred years conferred on him the 
right to retain ownership and to distrib- 
ute his property according to his indi- 
vidual preferences. The right of owner- 
ship thus conferred by society may be 
modified by society. ‘‘Limitation of 
private ownership,’ Dr. Underwood 
writes, “is not only historically neces- 
saty, but it is a corollary to all theories 
of the right of property.” “Given many 
men and small substance,” he continues, 
“human nature and divine right cannot 
be monoplized without the infringement 
of an equal or potentially equal title.” 
Dr. Underwood’s thesis is a thoughtful 
and suggestive contribution to the philos- 
ophy which must underlie political prin- 
ciples and policies. It is to be regretted 
that it is not written in a clearer and 
more readable style, and that it marred 
by a number of historical errors which, 
while perhaps not of serious consequence 
to the substance of the work, shake the 
reader’s confidence in its accuracy. 
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Positive Preaching and the Modern Mind. 
By P. T. Forsyth, New York: A. C. 
Armstrong & Son. $1.75 net. 


One expects something good in the an- 


nual Yale lectures on preaching, but few 
recent volumes of that notable series 
embody a message more urgentiy needed 
by these times than is contained in these 
urgent deliverances of Principal Forsyth 
of London. The easy-going doctrine that 
man is pretty good anyway, that God is 
kind and gentle, and therefore that we 
need not trouble ourselves very much 
about the here or the hereafter, finds 
stern and merciless condemnation. The 
radical guilt of human nature is main- 
tained in most vigorous style, and the 
message of the gospel to the deeper 
needs of our being is set forth with fitting 
emphasis. Principal Forsyth wunder- 
stands Christianity as a religion of re- 
demption, rather than as a program of 
social improvement, and he advocates 
strongly those serious views of Christian 
truth which have given power and fervor 
to the preaching of the past. He insists 
that before all things Christian doctrine 
must be ethicized, but he holds that to 
regain its moral intensity it must win a 
more positive doctrine of the cross than 
now commonly prevails. His view of the 
atonement may seem old-fashioned, but 
in his hands the doctrine of vicarious sac- 
rifice is freed from its objectionable feat- 
ures, and contains unmistakable religious 
truth. The conclusion must not be drawn 
that Principal Forsyth is a reactionary 
conservative. He yields Biblical criticism 
the fullest liberty, declares that inspira- 
tion is “the state of a soul, not of a 
book,” evidently places small value on 
miracle, asserts that “the worship of or- 
thodoxy is Protestant Catholicism, Prot- 
estant Romanism,” and that “orthodox 
theology is canned theology gone stale.” 
The author of such words is no mere 
laudator temporis acti; his eyes are wide- 
ly open to modern light, but, as is evi- 
dent from the whole tone and temper of 
these lectures, the man with the opened 
eyes has also intense moral feeling and 
deep spiritual conviction, and is resolved 
to do his best to resist the prevalent no- 
tion that the ills of the present age have 
a sufficient remedy in a little new in- 
formation and a mild feeling of tender- 
heartedness and pity. It is the small and 
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superficial man one can quickly classify 
as orthodox or liberal, and describe 
thereby his entire attitude on all current 
questions. These lectures reveal a spirit 
large enough to welcome truth that is 
new, without loss of elements of equal 
value which are at least as.old as Paul. 
The book is stimulating and suggestive, 
and should especially be read by those 
liberal divines who will most dissent 
from it. 
a 

Battle for the Pacific. By Rowan 
Stevens, Yates Sterling, Jr.. William J. 
Henderson, G. E. Walsh and others. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 

Jules Verne, in the hight of his fan- 
tasies, never dared write such visionary 
tales as these. Our reaching out into 
the Pacific has given a field for our most 
popular writers to speculate. on the 
chances of war with Japan, and the war 
is waged with new engines of destruc- 
tion unheard and undreamt of before. 
When an American battleship is about to 
be sunk by bombs dropped from Japanese 
airships, controllable lightning is brought 
to bear on the flying enemy. Wonderful 
torpedoes and submarines make havoc of 
the usual type of vessels. The stories 
are frolics of bright minds, and are well 
worth reading. There is a dramatic 
vividness and power of description that 
fascinates even the unimaginative critic. 

ef 
A History of the Ancient Egyptians. By 
James Henry Breasted, Ph. D. With four 
maps and three plans. 16mo, pp. xiii, 460. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

The historical series of which this is 
Volume V is intended for Bible students, 
and covers in nine volumes Jewish his- 
tory, the allied nations, and the Chris- 
tian period. It is a most valuable series. 
by Professors Kent, Riggs, Goodspeed, 
Purves, Sanders and President Rhees. 
This volume on the Ancient Egyptians 
is by our best American authority, and 
is as trustworthy as present study can 
make it, compiled as it is from the au- 
thor’s larger history, with the addition of 
the facts learned since. We observe that 
he follows current German chronology. 


The 


makes Egyptian history begin a thousand 


years before Babylonian, believes the 
Hyksos empire was Asiatic as well as 
Egyptian, and was possibly Hittite, that 
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the Hittites were not Aryan, and that our 
other chief Egyptian scholar, Prof. W. 
Max Miller, is quoted only in the appen- 
dices to contradict him. 


& 


The Letters of Samuel Reynolds Hole, 
Dean of Rochester. Edited with a 
Memoir by George A. B. Dewar. Pp. liv, - 
279. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$3.00. 

To many admirers of the late Dean 
Hole anything that comes from his pen 
will be welcome. Hence there is perhaps 
a place for this volume of his letters. 
Otherwise it would be doubtful whether 
they would add much to his reputation, 
either as a literary man or as a dignitary 
of the Church of England. Many of 
them are so short that they might have 
reached their recipients on postal cards; 
and, as a whole, the collection is so mis- 
cellaneous—so lacking any thread to knit 
it together, and so largely made up of 
scraps—that any sustained interest in it 
is almost impossible. 

& 
Andrew Ellicott: His Life and Letters. By 


Catharine Van Cortlandt Mathews. Illus- 
trated. New York: The Grafton Press. 


$2.50. 

It is a matter for rejoicing when one 
of the real foundation builders of our 
republic is dragged to the front and 
made to tell—in rude sentences, it may 
be, and with the haphazard spelling of 
our colonial fathers—the story of a sub- 
stantial section of that mighty national 
structure which America has become. 
Such a man was Andrew Ellicott, who, 
at fifteen, assisted his father to construct 
the most remarkable clock ever designed 
by man, and, at forty-seven, declined the 
office of Surveyor-General of the United 
States. Born in Bucks County, Pennsyl- 
vania, one of the three true Penn coun- 
ties, his inheritance was the peace-loving 
doctrine of the Quakers, but he was 
quite early initiated into some of the 
mysteries of the military art and was a 
major of militia in Maryland at twenty- 
eight, and at the close of his life served 
for six years as mathematical head of 
our adolescent war college, West Point. 
For 350 miles he carried those imple- 
ments which the red man of that. dav 
called “‘bad medicine” along the unfin- 
ished. line then known as the line of 
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Mason and Dixon, until he had set a 
white oak post in the southwest corner 
of the mighty State of Pennsylvania. It 
was he who ran the western boundary of 
New York, took the first measurements 
of Niagara Falls and the river. It was 
he who gave final form and shape to the 
District of Columbia and laid the lines 
of our national capital. With him 
worked that remarkable mulatto, Benja- 
min Banneker, the astronomer, almanac 
maker and mechanical genius, who re- 
ceived the compliments of the learned 
secretary of the French Academy. With 
him, also, but in a higher station, was 
that suggestive gentleman, Thomas Jef- 
ferson, who wanted the President’s man- 
sion set at least a mile from the legis- 
lative department, “to avoid any inter- 
ference the one with the other.” The. 
great work of this foundation-builder 
was the demarcation, by a thousand-mile 
line thru untrodden wilderness, of the 
Spanish Florida possessions, which then 
stretched from the Atlantic to the Missis- 
sippi River. In this ticklish, semi-diplo- 
matic enterprise he came upon another 
enterprise—that of the famous General 
Wilkinson, who, with a few congenial 
co-workers of the rebating order, was 
planning an empire for himself and com- 
pany. Major Ellicott’s report on this 
scheme is interesting reading. So also is 
his account of the original Judge Lynch, 
who was “a great stickler for equality 
and the rights of man as established by 
law.” This revival, in a handsome book 
form, good print, and a fashion meant 
for a long life, of an old, honest, capable 
and useful member of a_ half-forgotten 
world, is a refreshing event. If the new 
“prosperity associations” would encour- 
age such revivals, American libraries 
would be the better for it. 


& 


The Continental Congress at Princeton. By 
Varnum Lansing Collins. Princeton, N. J.: 
The University Library, 1908. Price, $3.00. 

The local historian from time to time 
finds himself in the main current of his- 
torical development, when every scrap of 
evidence which he can gather becomes 
an illuminating contribution to the his- 
tory of great events. It is one of the 
commonplaces of the history of the end 
of the Revolution that Congress was 
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driven from Philadelphia to Princeton in 
1783 by a mob of mutinous and unpaid 
soldiers. What Congress did after it 
arrived at Princeton has been less well 
known. It quarreled over its place of 
residence, resisting the entreaties of Phil- 
adelphia to return thither. It thanked 


and complimented General Washington ~ 


when he gave up his command. It re- 
ceived a Dutch Plenipotentiary in great 
state. It ate good dinners and enjoyed 
a pleasing country life. Nothing of un- 
usual importance transpired at Prince- 
ton, yet it is desirable that every detail in 
the history of the Continental Congress 
should be known. Mr. V. L. Collins, 
sometime one of the librarians at Prince- 
ton University, has expanded this local 
theme in his careful and detailed study of 
‘ the trifles of congressional life in the col- 
lege town. He makes it possible for us 
to sympathize with the legislators as they 
listened to commencement orations from 
the college students, and to rejoice with 
them at the excellent green groceries 
that the frugal farmers of the neighbor- 
hood provided. Unpublished manu- 
scripts have been utilized in great num- 
ber by the author, whose work well fills 
a vacant niche in the history of the con- 
federacy. P 


Essays in Municipal Administration. By 
Dr. John A. Fairlie. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $2.50. 

This is a reprint of a number of essays, 
written at various dates from 1898 on- 
ward; it does not profess to be, in any 
sense, a systematic and comprehensive 
discussion of municipal government. 
Some of the chapters are worth preserva- 
tion in a book, but others are already out 
of date, and should have been allowed to 
slumber in their original magazine se- 
clusion. The studies of the Public 
Works Administration and of the Rev- 
enue Systems, as well as of some of the 
Municipal Codes of American Cities, are 
exhaustive and judicial, valuable alike 
for the academic student and the practi- 
cal lawmaker. Apparently the brief sec- 
tions on Municipal _Governments in 
Europe were written from notes taken on 
a vacation tour, and with the exception 
of the article on the Government of 
Vienna, they are too scrappy to be of 
scientific value. In the chapter on “Lo- 


cal Transportation in Berlin” it is a pity 
. that, while the history of street railways 
is given from 1866, it is not brought 
within several years down to date. No 
mention is made of the dissatisfaction of 
the Berlin Administration due to the 
dogged efforts of the city railway cor- 
poration to evade its obligations and the 
consequent purchase by the city of a 
short strategic line and its resolve to 
grant no more franchises. 


5 


The Reminiscences of Albert Pell, Some- 
time M. P. for South Leicestershire. 
Edited, with an introduction, by Thomas 
Mackay. With portraits and illustrations. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Pp. lii, 
370. $5.00. 

Pell’s achievements and fame were not 
of international importance. It is doubt- 
ful whether his name ever came west- 
ward in the cable news; and probably not 
one newspaper reader in a hundred 
thousand on this side of the Atlantic was 
ever aware of the existence of Albert 
Pell. None the less American readers 
who enjoy a really good book about Eng- 
land will find themselves indebted to Mr. 
Thomas Mackay for his introductory 
sketch of Albert Pell, and even more for 
the care with which he has edited Pell’s 
autobiography. Pell was in Parliament 
for seventeen years, but politics occupy 
quite a subordinate place in his auto- 
biography. Pell’s interests were in rvral 
England. He writes of rural economy 
and rural life as he saw it in his boyhood 
days, when his father’s home was in 
Hertfordshire, within sight of the roof 
and towers of St. Alban’s Abbey, and as 
he observed it later when he was lord of 
a fen country manor, and made his home 
in the hunting country of Northampton- 
shire. Pell was a typical country squire ; 
typical of John Bull at his best. His au- 
tobiography stands in a class by itself; 
certainly nothing so distinctly good in 
English non-political autobiography has 
found its way into THE INDEPENDENT 
office for the last twenty years. There 
is a vividness about Pell’s descriptions of 
farming and farm life in England before 
the introduction of machinery and when 
the rector’s tithes were collected in kind 
that is as good as Cobbett’s “Rural 
Rides,” and the style is nearly as vigor- 
ous and as picturesque. The flavor and 
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aroma of the English country-side, and in 
particular of the fen country beyond 
Cambridge, has seldom been so admirably 
transmitted on the printed page as in this 
autobiography. 

a 


Literary Notes 


....How.to Get a Position and How to 
Keep It is certainly a timely book, and the ad- 
vice of Mr. Roland Hall on the wording of let- 
ters of application and other points of office 
etiquet will be useful to the beginner. (Funk 
& Wagnalls, 50 cents.) 


.Essentials of Dietetics, by Amy E. Pope 
ind Mary L. Carpenter, is adapted both for use 
in schools of domestic science and as a house- 
hold guide. It gives a concise and compre- 
hensive discussion of the composition of foods 
and instructions for cooking, without being 
under the sway of any of the prevailing fads in 
regard to eating. 


.. The Call of the Waters, the latest volume 
of the Interdenominational Home Mission 
Study Course, by Katherine R. Crowell 
(Revell, 50 cents), does not make the most of 
its dramatic subject, the westward march of 
the frontier and the establishment of Christian 
institutions. If the style were less flowery. and 
- details more definite it would produce more 
effect. * 


..Good collections of short stories by dif- 
ferent authors are rare, particularly when as 
well selected as those Stories Old and New. 
Among them some like “Rab and His 
Friends” and “The Pit and the Pendulum” are 
well known; others like Wiliam Austin’s 
“Peter Rugg, the Missing Man,” and Short- 
house’s “Marquis de St. Palaye” are not so 
familiar to us as they should be. The brief 
introductions by Hamilton W. Mabie add much 
to their interest. 


-The late Ernest Crosby was distin- 
guished from most men of extreme opinions 
by sweetness of disposition and imperturbabil- 
ity of tethper. As a Tolstoyan and Single 
Taxer he was equally opposed to capitalistic 
monopoly and a socialistic régime on the 
ground that they were dangerous to human 
liberty. A small collection of his later essays, 
one of which first appeared in THe INDEPEN- 
DENT, is published by Louis F. Post, Chicago, 
under the title: Labor and Neighbor (25 
cents.) 


..We do not recall any enterprise of a lit- 
erary sort ever undertaken in America that 
can compare for splendor of typography and 
for historical value with that which is just now 
undertaken by Mr. Edward S. Curtis,  * 437 
Fifth avenue, New York, backed by J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, and titled The North American 
Indian. The Indian is passing away, and such 
a work as this would be impossible by the 
close of another generation. The intent is to 
give the result of fifteen years of research and 
travel by Mr. Curtis and his associates, in 
twenty volumes, at a cost of $150 a vol- 
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ume. It will be a descriptive and illustra- 
tive treatment of ‘all the Indians of the 
United States, who still retain their primitive 
customs and beliefs. Everything is to be perfect, 
from the tone of the paper to the portraits of 
the Indians. President Roosevelt forewords 
the undertaking with a hearty endorsement. 
Mr. Leupp, our Indian Commissioner, testifies 
to the accuracy of Mr. Curtis’s work. For 
contents the work recalls no other similar en- 
terprise but Audubon’s monumental “Birds of 
America.” Copies should be placed in the 
libraries of all the larger and older colleges. 


« 
ae 


Pebbles 


“Wnrat did you mean by this poem ?” in- 
quired a delegation of admirers. “I didn’t 
wean anything,” answered the great poet, 
frankly. “I wrote that poem for a monthly 
magazine. I did not expect it to be published 
in a book collection.”—Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 


MATES FOR THE MATELESS. 


[THESE words are rhymeless: Almost, per- 
son, modest, corner, peril, coffin, chilblain, 
dainty, always, cleanly, outside, nervous, ab- 
sence, hardly, pageant, language.—London 
Chronicle.] 


Poets as we love to call most 

Every bard that writes a verse on 
Any subject, it is almost 

Time to call this London person. 


Tho I’m reticent and modest, 
As is every word-adorner, 

This remark, of all the oddest, 
Draws me boldly from my corner. 


“Rhymeless.” Say it at your peril, 
Ere I order up a coffin. 

Is there no such stone as “beryl”? 
Wide indeed the sleeve I scoff in. 


Tho the mention of a chilblain 
Isn’t beautiful or dainty, 

“There’s a rhyme,” says Mr. Will Blaine, 
He's authority, now. Ain’t he? 


Be you smooth or wear you Galways, 
Or from Atchison or Henley, 
Rhymes are very easy, always, 
And the sport is—oh, so cleanly! 


Words are but a showy pageant; 
Bards are finishers of language 

Union laboring—canst imagine ’t ?— 
For.a small and daily gang-wage. 


If a bard would only grab sense, 
And would think in manner bardly, 
Would he rail at rhymes their absence? 


Would he do it? Would he? Hardly! 
Turn ’em frontside, inside, outside, 
And the rhymes will surely serve us. 
Why, if I had any doubts I'd 
Be considerably nervous. 
—— P, Adams, in the Saturday Evening 
ost. 
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Mr. Bryan’s Acceptance 


At the beginning of his speech of ac- 
ceptance, Mr. Bryan says that his third 
nomination, following two defeats at the 
polls, “can be explained only by a sub- 
stantial and undisputéd growth in the 
principles and policies for which I have 
contended.” Among these principles 
and policies have been the free coinage 
of silver at the ratio of sixteen to one, 
anti-imperialism, government ownership 
of railroads, and the initiative and refer- 
endum. For these he has contended with 
much vigor. But if they have grown 
in the public mind, he now lays them 
aside. “A platform,” he says, “is bind- 
ing as to what it omits, as well as to what 
it contains.” It is quite well known that 
the platform to which he refers (the one 
adopted by his party at Denver), if not 
actually written by himself, was made in 
obedience to his wishes. If any of the 
policies for which he had contended were 
omitted, this was done at his own sug- 
gestion. 

He not only lays aside those we have 
mentioned ; he virtually promises that, if 
elected, he will ignore them. “An of- 
ficial,” he says, “is not at liberty to use 
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the authority vested in him to urge per- 
sonal views which have not been sub- 
mitted to the voters for their approval.” 
It is the complaint of certain Republican 
politicians who hope to prevent the re- 
nomination of Governor Hughes that in 
demanding the suppression of racé-track 
gambling by law he insisted upon some- 
thing which had not been mentioned in 
the party platform and “submitted to the 
voters for their approval.” Who will 
say that the Governor was not “at lib- 
erty” to demand this reform and to work 
for it? Did the Republican platform call 
for all the reforms in support of which 
President Roosevelt has made his mem- 
orable appeals to Congress and the pub- 
lic? This is a narrow and an unreason- 
able rule that Mr. Bryan lays down for 
his own restraint. But it is for the time, 
at least, a convenient one, for in obedi- 
ence to it he avoids the discussion of cer- 
tain principles and policies which would 
not serve the present purpose of himself 
or of his-party. 

In the speech there is nothing about 
the currency, the use of injunctions in 
labor disputes, imperialism, centraliza- 
tion, militarism, or governmental ex- 
travagancé. Mr. Bryan is preparing a 
series of .addresses in which these- and 
other topiés will be discussed. It is sur- 
prising, :-towever, that even brief refer- 
ences té@them wére omitted in this 
speech, which is mainly an answer to Mr. 
Taft’s. Trusts and the tariff are consid- 
ered only in their incidental relation to 
Republican policy and motives. There is 
no word of criticism for Mr. Roosevelt. 
Much of the speech is an attempt to 
show thatithe Republican party has re- 
fused to follow Mr. Roosevelt’s lead. 
Mr. Bryaty would convince the radicals of 
that parffmat only ‘by the election of the 
Democratic candidates can they obtain 
such legislation and executive action as 
will make the Roosevelt reforms effective. 

Mr. Bryan’s criticism of parts of the 
Republican platform, of parts of Mr. 
Taft’s speech, and of the Republican 
record in Congress is not entirely just. 
Much of it is in the form of questions 
which would lead an uninformed reader 
to believe that the Republican party is 
responsible for all the abuses as to which 
the national conscience has been 
aroused ; that it has permitted them to go 
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unchecked ; that it has sought to apply no 
remedies, has neither enacted new reme- 
dial laws nor enforced old ones. Now, 
this is not true. We have felt that Con- 
gress was not doing all that it should 
do, but it is misleading to say virtually 
that neither Congress nor the Executive 
has done anything. “Why have not these 
abuses been corrected? If existing laws 
are sufficient, why have they not been 
enforced? Are new laws necessary? 
Why have they not been enacted?” 
These are some of Mr. Bryan’s questions 
which are intended to have the force of 
assertions. He also says: 

“For ten years the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has been asking for an enlarge- 
ment of its powers, that it might prevent re- 
bates and discriminations, but a Republican 
Senate and a Republican House were unmoved 
by its entreaties.” 

He does not find space for admitting 
the enactment of the Hepburn Railroad 
Rate law, which is certainly a statute of 
some importance, but he does mention 
the rejection of “amendments” (to some- 
thing), and especially of one providing 


for a valuation of railroad property. Mr. 
Taft has shown, however, that the Com- 
mission now has power to make such a 


valuation. By the way, this statute con- 
tains the very prohibition which the 
Democratic platform demands when it 
says that railroads should be “forbidden 
to engage in business which brings them 
into competition with their shippers.” 
This was overlooked by the Democratic 
convention, as Mr. Bryan (and possibly 
Mr. Taft) also overlooked a few weeks 
ago the existence of a Federal statute 
forbidding corporations to contribute to 
campaign funds. 

Mr. Bryan ignores not only such im- 
pogtant legislation, but also the continu- 
ous enforcement of laws, both new and 
old, against rebating and against Trusts. 
Are there intelligent Americans who 
have not heard of the numerous suits of 
the Government against the railroads, the 
Standard Oil Company and other great 
combinations? From Mr. Bryan’s speech 
of acceptance they can. get no hint of 
these proceedings. It is this avoidance 
of well-known facts, and the attempt by 
means of such avoidance to present a 
misleading view of the~ situation, that 
are the glaring faults in this speech, 
which was prepared with deliberation. 
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As we have said before, Mr. Bryan 
has an advantage over his opponents in 
that his committee has decided to publish 
campaign contributions before the elec- 
tion. Mr. Taft’s committee should take 
the same course. Much of what Mr. 
Bryan says on this subject is sound and 
just. But campaign fund virtue is not 
the exclusive possession of one party. 
We think it can be shown that the num- 
ber of Republican States which have by 
law forbidden corporations to contribute 
exceeds the number of Democratic 
States which have done this. And it will 
not be forgotten that Mr. Bryan’s 
brother-in-law, as an officer of the com- 
mittee, gladly received in 1904 from 
Thomas F. Ryan a contribution of $20,- 
000 or $25,000 to be used in Nebraska. 
Mr. Ryan has been called a “Trust mag- 
nate.” 

It is not strictly correct to call the pop- 
ular election of Senators an issue which 
is the exclusive property of the Demo- 
cratic party. Mr. Bryan says that Re- 
publican Congresses have voted for it. 
We think a majority of the States which 
have taken similar action are Republican. 
But it is opposed now by a Republican 
Senate, and it was disapproved by a large 
majority at the recent Republican con- 
vention. Mr. Bryan promises that (if 
elected) he will call a special session of 
Congress to act upon this question. The 
movement is surely one in the direction 
of reform, and such Jegislation as may be 
required should be promoted. But Sen- 
ators are now elected practically by pop- 
ular vote in the States where the people 
prefer this method and insist upon the 
use of it. Very recent examples are 
those of Kansas (where Bristow defeated 
Long), Illinois and Oregon. 

Mr. Bryan attacks sharply the rules 
and methods by which the House of Rep- 
resentatives has been controlled under 
Speaker Cannon. His criticism is well 
deserved. This is known by Mr. Roose- 
velt, who sought during the recent ses- 
sion, with the aid of Democrats and a 
small minority, of the Republican mem- 
bers, to break down the barrier erected 
against several of his reform projects by 
the ruling group. The Republican party 
has blundered by nominating a member 
of this group for Vice-President, and 
Mr. Bryan pertinently points this out. 
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Unquestionably he is denouncing an evil 
of considerable magnitude, for which the 
Republican party is clearly responsible, 
and we have no inclination to offer ex- 
cuse for the guilty. Still, it is an evil 
which has also existed under Democratic 
rule. The despotism of Joseph G. Can- 
non and his allies has probably been no 
more offensive and harmful than was the 
despotism of the late Samuel J. Randall 
and the Democrats who stood with him. 

Hereafter Mr. Bryan is to discuss in 
separate addresses the tariff, labor legis- 
lation, Trusts and some other topics. The 
obvious tendency of the Roosevelt poli- 
cies toward centralization he cannot 
criticise with much force, because he is 
committed to a support of a majority of 
those policies and of others which tend 
in the same direction. His own platform 
restrains him from opposing the con- 
struction of a large navy, and in answer- 
ing Mr. Taft’s remarks about the great 
expenditures of the recent Congress he 
will find it difficult to prove that responsi- 
bility for the large appropriations was 
not shared by his own party. So far as 
the Brownsville affair is concerned, his 
opinions, substantially in support of the 
President, were published some time ago. 
What he said in a speech in New York 
shows that he would not express disap- 
proval of the political condition of the 
negro in the South, even if his rule that a 
platform is “binding as to what it omits” 
did not enable him tq avoid this subject. 
The Republican platform on tariff re- 
vision, and Mr. Taft’s comments upon it, 
invite effective attack from a man whose 
most notable spéech in the House was on 
this question. 

We trust that these forthcoming 
speeches will not be marred by such de- 
fects are are to be found in parts of this 
one. It is true that the legislation of the 
Republican party with respect to the 
abuses to which the President directed 
attention has been insufficient, but Mr. 
Bryan helps neither himself nor his party 
when he asks the American people to be- 
lieve that there has been practically no 
legislation whatever, and no enforcement 
of laws, old or new. The public has 
been permitted to know something about 
the new legislation and the prosecution 
of-offenders under old statutes during 
the last two or three years. 


Atlanta Outdone 


Worse, if possible, than the horrible 
Atlanta riot is that which has forever 
disgraced Springfield, Ill. In the capi- 
tal of the State, under the very eyes of 
the Governor, a mob’ of passionate, 
drunken, crazed white men made war on 
black men. It was a race riot. Cheated 
of their desire first to lynch a brutal 
black criminal, they turned their rage on 
the whole race, burning, killing where 
they could. Unable to kill the guilty they 
tried to kill the innocent, to kill those 
who detested the crime quite as much as 
did they—but they were black. Because 
they were black they were hated; those 
they could catch they strung up and 
hanged ; the property of those they could 
not catch they wrecked and burned. 

To be.sure there was a fearful crime 
made the excuse for this outbreak. But 
it was the excuse, not the reason. The 
reason lay in the mean racial malice of 
those who took part in it. They were 
ruffizns. They were as low and con- 
temptible as the lowest in the quarter 
which they sacked. They knew the crim- 
inal guilty of the assault on a womat 
had been caught and would get swift 
justice ; but that was not enough. They 
wanted the chance to vent their hatred 
on other people who were not criminals, 
but who were black. It was not crime 
they hated, for they were criminals them- 
selves. They were that lower and lowest 
level of a city’s population that have no 
respect for law, who are kept down by 
force from open crime, but who some- 
times break out and over all restraint of 
law and show their temporary power. 
There were just such people in the black 
quarter, of the city; but black men are 
not all criminals any more than all white 
men are criminals. 

It is a fearful thing to think of, that 
such a stratum of society can exist in a 
city, thousands who can thus create a 
mob to overturn law. It shows how 
much yet remains to be done to civilize 
our people. Laws and courts have not 
yet done it; schools and churches have 
not done it. After the Atlanta riot those 
who excused it said that were there sim- 
ilar provocation there would be just such 
riots in the cities of the North. It has 
now been proved true of one city in 
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Illinois; and Springfield will have to 
carry a heavier burden of, shame than 
does Atlanta, for Illinois was never a 
slave State. The citizens of Springfield 
will date events as occurring so many 
vears before or after the riot. We do not 
forget the draft riot in this city during 


the Civil War: when maddened mobs . 


pursued black men thru the streets. The 
possibility that such a riot may occur in 
other cities oppresses us with fear and 
horror. 

It is some satisfaction that the Gov- 
ernor of Illinois tried to do something to 
quell the mob. It is a further satisfaction 
that if men must be killed, those killed 
were not all black. There was a Gatling 
gun called out, but we do not learn that 
it was used. The way to end mobs is to 
disperse them relentlessly. If warnings 
are not heeded, if firing once over their 
heads does no good, then fire low; those 
will run then that do not fall. A man 
who joins a mob invites death. When 
a mob resists the officers of law, then is 
the time to shoot. When a mob tried to 
stop the Massachusetts Sixth Regiment 


as it was passing thru Baltimore the of- 
ficer in charge bade the soldiers not to 
fire so long as no one of them was hurt 
by the shots that were fired from the 
crowd at the cars in which they were be- 


ing drawn thru the city. At last one 
soldier held up his hand and showed that 
a bullet had struck his thumb, and the 
officer bade them shoot—and the regiment 
past thru safely. It would seem that the 
military at Springfield were afraid to awe 
the mob lest they might hurt somebody— 
but that is what the military are for. 

The negroes have been fleeing from 
Springfield—what else was to be expect- 
ed? The women and children ought to 
flee in such a case—perhaps the men. 
But when violent men, white or black, 
lawlessly attack other men, black or 
white, attempting to kill them or destroy 
their property, what should the attacked 
party do? Get protection from the police 
and the laws if possible; if that is not 
possible, defend, resist to the utmost of 
human power. That is good law and 
good morals. When a mob attacks a 
house or a quarter, those who are in it 
should make the invaders sorry they 
came, make them slow to come again. 
We are not followers of Tolstoy. We 
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accept the direction, in case of danger: 
“He that hath no sword let him sell his 
cloak and buy one.” 

Yet, after all, the chief, solemn lesson 
from such a fearful tragedy is that of the 
obligation which rests on the better, the 
law-abiding, the decent elements of so- 
city somehow to reform, to civilize and 
Christianize the pagans’ in their own 
midst. It is not enough for the negroes 
to rail at the failure of law to protect 
them, nor for white men to rail at the 
crimes which provoke reprisal, or at the 
inefficiency of police and military. What 
is needed is that the well-behaved black 
men and white men should each invade 
their own slums with all the possible ap- 
pliances of persuasion and enforcement 
to make them decent. After all, as Judge 
Lindsey says in this week’s issue of THE 
INDEPENDENT, it is society, it is we of 
the people, who are to blame for the evil 
conditions which we do not correct. 


s 
“Culture, Thought and Beauty” 


Mrppireury COLLEGE is fortunate in 
its young new president, J. M. Thomas, 
D.D., a man whose writings are not un- 
familiar to the readers of THE INDE- 
PENDENT. His published inaugural 
treats wisely of Religion and the Higher 
Education, and anticipates with hope the 
future of this institution. Dr. Thomas 
enters into a succession of able and ener- 
getic men, such as Presidents Labaree 
and Brainerd, and he is unusually well 
fitted for the task before him, which is 
no small one. 

But we are inclined to question 
whether, in his emphasis on the value of 
a small college, he has not underrated 
the product in men of larger countries 
than little Greece and little Judea. And 
somewhat, perhaps, does he underesti- 
mate the idealism of the American peo- 
ple. We are not all materialistic. If 
we have plundered our forests and 
wasted our soil, Greece and Italy and 
Palestine and France and Great Britain 
have done the same and worse before us. 
President Thomas says: 


“We have had but one Emerson. The great 
Americans have been Edison, Morse, Fulton 
and their like, together with the masters of 
business who have heaped up the largest for-'> 
tunes the world has known. Were all America 
to be blotted out, past and present, the loss to 
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the world of culture, thought and beauty would 
not equal the loss of one short year of Athens, 
or of one man of a dozen that might be 
named who lived their life with God in the 
hills of little Judea.” 


Even as specified, the steamboat, the 
telegraph, the electric light and the tele- 
phone have, we think,.done not a little 
for “culture, thought and beauty,” not 
to speak of comfort, good fellowship and 
civilization, which are not to be despised. 
Emerson has his value to literature and 
thought, but perhaps not more than 
Jonathan Edwards a century before him. 
Blot out America, and with it you blot 
out all the republics of the American 
continents, and half the influence that 
has given representative institutions to 
Europe and Japan; and liberty is worth 
something. America has been busy sub- 
duing the continent, and has done it 
grandly; but there is not on the face of 
the earth a country that has higher na- 
tional ideals or more idealistic citizenship. 
Judea had the chance to develop mono- 
theism and make the Bible. That task 
is done and is not for us; but, apart from 
that, little Judea had nothing of civic 


righteousness or God-fearing citizenship 


that surpasses what prevails here. And 
in no land is the composite spirit of little 
Greece, so practical and so idealistic, so 
given to games and pleasures, and at the 
same time to philosophy and poetry and 
art, richest of all lands in genius, more 
freshly and fully duplicated than in our 
own broad country. 

It is because of this diffused practical 
idealism that little rural Vermont can 
boast two colleges, and President 
Thomas can hopefully look to its friends 
for its fuller endowment and its enlarged 
usefulness. 

& 


Our Confounded Education 


WE are not ejaculating expletives. 
We are speaking quite seriously and wish 
to be understood literally. Speaking pre- 
cisely, our educational niethods and insti- 
tutions in America are confounded, and 
the practice called coeducation is the 
smallest part of the confusion. We are 
wasting money, energy and intellect in 
trying to run our colleges as universities 
and in managing our universities as if 
they were only overgrown colleges. 

Our teachers, professors, graditate- 
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students and “presidents” are all familia: 
with the facts. : At .every. educational! 
convention and in nearly every -number 
of the educational journals comment is 
made upon our low and undifferentiate: 
estate... Quite clear thinking on the sub- 
ject, however, is somewhat rare and, it is 
unusual to see the situation so clearly de- 
‘scribed as it has been in a recent paper by 
President David Starr Jordan on “The 
University and the College.” Whether 
one accepts all of President Jordan's 
opinions or not, one will at least acknow!- 
edge that he has not made our confusion 
worse confounded. 

In modern times the word “university” 
as the name of an educational institution 


‘means any one of four quite different 


things. The German university is a body 
of eminent scholars, investigators ani 
advanced students pursuing highly spe- 
cial or professional studies.- It concedes 
and secures to all who are legitimately 
a part of it a wide personal and a com- 
plete intellectual freedom. It knows 
nothing of that oversight and discipline 
which are essential features of school and 
college life. It may have many students 
or a few, but in either case it has ample 
laboratory facilities and large library re- 
sources. Its business is to advance 
knowledge, not to train boys. 

The English university of the Oxford 
type is a mere group or collection of col- 
leges, some better than others, none bad, 
and none attempting to do university 
work within the German meaning of th« 
term. The English examining univer- 
sity, such as the University of London 
formerly was, is not a teaching or an in- 
vestigating body. It is an examining and 
certifying board, with authority to con- 
fer degrees. The Regents of the Univer- 
sity of New York are a university in this 
sense. 

Finally we have that peculiarly Ameri- 
can product, the exceptionally small and 
isolated denominational college, unknown 
even by name to any large part of the 
educated world, slightly above the aver- 
age village high school in its require- 
ments and achievements, but ambitiously 
calling itself a “university.” 

Not any one of these universities, how- 
ever, corresponds to the institution com- 
monly called a university in the United 
States. The Johns Hopkins University 
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at Baltimore more nearly than any other 
American institution in the first years of 
its existence approximated the German 
ideal. Somewhat less closely the Hop- 
kins of today and Columbia University 
in New York, with its large number of 
graduate and professional students and 
relatively small number of undergradu- 
ate, or college students, approximate the 
same ideal. 

The other great American universities, 
admirable, distinguished and wealthy as 
many of them are, hardly suggest the 
German reality. They are an unwieldy 
combination of college and university 
courses, college and university methods, 
college and university faculties. Their 
strong scholars—and they have some— 
are obliged to waste much time and en- 
ergy in teaching college boys, and their 
college teachers are forced to work in an 
environment which exalts research above 
the instructor’s art. Mature students, 
who should be left to their own devices 
to sink or swim, are subjected to college 
surveillance, while college boys have a 
degree of ‘liberty and breathe a semi- 
university atmosphere that is not good 
for them. 

This is the substance of President 
Jordan’s arraignment of our higher in- 
stitutions of learning, and we believe 
that, as we have stated it, it is well within 
the truth. An evil which President Jor- 
dan does not mention is the American at- 
tempt to teach college boys by the uni- 
versity lecture system. We have so often 
in these columns commented upon this 
particular phase of failure that we need 
not say more of it at this time. 

We need’ in America a strong revival 
of faith and interest in the small college. 
The movement toward an absorption of 
the small college in the so-called uni- 
versity has, we think, spent its force, and 
the inevitable reaction will be wholesome. 
Were it a fact that all college graduates 
are going into professional schools, it 
might be well for the small college to cut 
off one or two years from -the top end of 
its curriculum and take on a year from the 
high or preparatory school, as President 
Jordan recommends ; but such is not the 
case, and. the present college curriculum 
is not too high for those who there end 
their period of study. Training boys in 
manliness and in the humanities, it would 
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decently fit them for the professional or 
research courses of the university, or for 
entrance upon a business career as. edu- 
cated men. And with the small college 
developed as such, and cut loose from the 
university, we should begin to have also 
universities worthy of being so called. 
& 
Political Organization 

SoME idea of the thoroness and com- 
pleteness of the Republican organization 
thruout the country was brought out-as 
a result of Chairman Hitchcock’s recent 
visit to Chicago. In Indiana the city 
block in cities, and the school districts 
in the country, are the units of organiza- 
tion, and each unit is placed directly in 
charge of a reliable worker, who is held 
responsible for the results thérein. He 
is expected to know every voter, his po- 
litical affiliations and his susceptibilities. 
The Indiana organization, or “machine,” 
as its opponents call it, has the reputation 
of being the most effective in the Central 
West. In Illinois the precinct is the 
unit, and ten men are placed in charge of 
each precinct. The State Committee has 
at its command 4,000 men, who can be 
depended upon at short notice to get into 
political action. These men make a 
careful canvass of the State at least ev- 
ery two years. In Pennsylvania there is 
a system of county leaders who are held 
responsible for the results in the counties. 
These in turn hold the city, town, village 
and township leaders responsible for re- 
sults in these sub-divisions. The State 
leader is over-lord, seeing that his sub- 
ordinates of various degrees perform 
their duties and “produce results.” 

Under the Nebraska system a careful 
card catalog record is kept. His place 
of residence, his political belief and char- 
acteristics and peculiarities are carefully 
noted, and are available at a moment’s 
notice. As the Chicago Tribune illus- 
trates the plan in this way: 

“When Mr. Hitchcock wanted to know how 
Bill Jones, of the Seventh Precinct of Posey 
County, State of Indiana, stood, all he would 
have to do would be to pull out the section 
devoted to Posey County, Indiana, find the 
Seventh Precinct, and there would be Bill 
Jones up to date, with full details of how he 
had married a new wife, bought fifty acres of 


land from Jim Simpkins, and now was going 
to church.” 
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The Republican chairman is quoted as 
favoring this plan, and it seems likely to 
be adopted so far as local conditions will 
permit. This insight into the machines 
of the Republican party shows why that 
party is so uniformly effective and suc- 
cessful. It believes sufficiently in the 
principles it stands for to work and fight 
for them. It organizes its success just 
as von Moltke organized the German 
army before the Franco-Prussian War. 
Frequently the tide in the early part of 
a campaign seems all one way, but later 
on the effectiveness of compact, vigor- 
ous fighting, shoulder to shoulder, ac- 
cording to a carefully devised plan, man- 
ifests itself and the victory perches on 
the banners of the best organized army. 
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SOME years ago a novelist devised a 
new attraction for his heroine, a well- 
shaped foot. Ladies with perfect eyes, 
noses, teeth, lips. hair, hands and even 
ears had always been common, at least 
in fiction, but the idea that one could have 
a perfect foot so took the world by sur- 
prise that the book had an unprecedented 
sale and as a play is still on the boards. 
Everybody except those restrained by 
their principles fell in love with Trilby. 

Now this unique attraction of Trilby’s 
was not due altogether to an exceptional 
gift of nature, but to the fact that she 
never had worn shoes. Weismann’s 
theory that acquired characteristics are 
not inherited receives additional support 
in that in spite of artificial deformation 
of the feet of both sexes by hard and 
tight shoes for generations, the feet of 
the new-born are still constructed on the 
old model. Man’s intent has been to 
make himself a hoof such as the horse 
has developed out of its digital paws. 
The horse of the Cretaceous period prob- 
ably had five toes, soft-padded. His de- 
scendant of the present day has a com- 
pact bunch of bones bound in by a hard, 
horny integument. We accomplish the 
same end when we compress our toes into 
a rigid shoe. 

The purpose is, of course, in both 
cases to increase the speed and re- 
duce the wear and injury of walking on 
hard ground: Even the horse’s hoof is 
not hard enough to stand our paved 
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streets and we are obliged to reinforce 
it with an iron rim. Our tender feet have 
to have some protection against heat and 
cold and bruises. 

There are two ways of protectin from 
wear and jar. The covering may be hard 
and enduring or it may be soft and re- 
placeable. A fort can be protected with 
granite or with dirt. A wheel can be 
tired with iron or rubber. The progress 
of evolution, natural and industrial, has 
been generally toward the yielding rather 
than the resisting material. The early 
animals were encased in shell or scale 
armor; the later and more successful 
models have soft flesh and tender skin on 
the outside. The hoof we have already 
noted as an exception to this rule. An- 
other is our own foot covering, which has 
remained of leather, altho we have long 
since discarded leather clothing and hats 
for lighter and more flexible material. 

The Japanese and Chinese seem to 
have gone a step beyond us in this mat- 
ter. We really need little or no foot cov- 
ering in our houses, and for outdoor use 
the shoe best adapted to the double pur- 
pose of leaving the foot in its natural 
condition and protecting it against the 


heat, cold or dampness of the pavement, 


the jolt of the step, and the feet of others, 
would be an elastic felt shoe about half 
an inch thick with a waterproof coating. 
The Chinese shoe is the nearest approach 
to this, as it is light, soft and thick. But 
it makes the foot look big, and this ob- 
jection, being an esthetic one, is invulner- 
able, so there is no use discussing it. 

It is curious how long a piece of ap- 
parel remains in-use after it has lost its 
reason for existence. Some of us-can re- 
member when boots reaching nearly to 
the knees were still worn in cities altho 
there were no mudholes or brier patches 
to wade thru. At the present time there 
is no reason for wearing heavy and high 
shoes in summer, yet only part of the 
urban population has adopted the lighter 
and lower styles. But the movement tho 
slow is continuously in this direction. 
Shoes get more decolleté every summer. 
This process of dematerialization will go 
on till there is nothing left of the shoe but 
its sole. Then we shall have the sandal, 
which is already coming into use, chiefly 
it is true for children, but the age limit is 
rising. This summer many women have 
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adopted them and even an occasional 
member of the more conservative sex. 
The sandal is in some circumstances 
the most satisfactory compromise be- 
tween hard shoes and_ barefootedness, 
for it gives stiffness and protection where 
it is most needed and yet leaves the foot 
undeformed and aerated. 


st 
The Candidacy of Loisy 


By the death of M. Jean Réville, the 
well-known author and writer, whose 
work on the Episcopate is doubtless the 
most exhaustive that has as yet appeared, 
the chair of the history of religions at 
the College of France is now vacant. 
The faculty of this great school is a self- 
perpetuating body, who elect not only 
their members, but also may abolish 
chairs, in both cases, however, subject to 
the approval of the Minister of Public 
Instruction. The death, therefore, of 
Professor Réville brings up the question 
of keeping up the chair of the history of 
religions and of electing a successor. 


After the opening of the next scholastic 
year, in November probably, the faculty 
will be summoned by the Minister of 
Public Instruction to vote on the first 


question. There is little doubt of their 
assent to maintaining the chair. Then 
will follow the choosing of a new pro- 
fessor. The College of France, in union 
with the Academy of Moral and Politi- 
cal Sciences, present to the Minister of 
Public Instruction the names of two 
candidates, of whom the Minister usual- 
ly selects the first. Many are the candi- 
dates, among whom stands Loisy, around 
whose name is stirring almost as stormy 
a discussion as attended some of his 
writings. The Catholic press is indig- 
nant that a defroqué and an excommunié 
should be a candidate, the notorious La 
Croix, the paper of the Assumptionists, 
terming it “a nateful provocation of 
Catholics.” It is curious that La Croix 
passes over in silence the candidacy of 


another unfrocked priest, the scholarly: 


Amélineau. The Nationalist press have 
the same tone.. L’Echo de Paris pub- 
lished over the signature “Junius” that 
Loisy was of all exegetes the least fit for 
the chair, and then went on to analyse 
the Loisyian metheds of handling Scrip- 
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ture. “Junius” wrote for the galleries. 
He would not dare offer his comment to 
a scholarly journal. L’Action Frangaise 
calls Loisy in his candidacy the protégé 
of M. Salomon Reinach, altho it is well 
known that that learned member of the 
Institute had nothing whatever to do 
with the candidacy. 

On the other hand, a Hebrew writing 
in L’Action opposes the election of a 
parson or a priest, and holds that the 
two Révilles,. Albert and John, were out 
of place in the College of France. The 
writer is silent of rabbis. He may have 
written in support of one among the 
many Jewish candidates. The success 
which followed Loisy’s lectures at l’Ecole 
des Hautes-Etudes of the Sorbonne is 
a great argument in his favor. The Col- 
lege of France is free to all students, who 
are not even obliged to register, except 
they wish the diploma given by it. The 
professor must be the magnet to draw. 
And Loisy has proven already his mag- 
netism. Again, his last work, “Les 
Evangeles Synoptiques,’ has won the 
highest praise from learned critics. In 
fact, he stands a fair chance of winning 
out. 

as 
“They told me in Eng- 
land,” said Louise 
Chandler Moulton years 
ago to the editor of THe INDEPENDENT, 
“that no one could claim the name of 
poet who had not written sonnets. I had 
never written one, but I wrote two; and 
they said they were good.” She was a 
country girl, born in Pomfret, Conn., 
hardly more than a child when she sent 
contributions to a popular story-paper of 
the day, and made an early marriage 
with its editor. But she grew out of that 
kind of literary work, studied her art, 
had larger ambitions, and developed a 
power in poetic work which her early am- 
bition presaged. She gained culture by 
annual residence in England and associa- 
tion with the literary lights of Boston, 
which was her residence. While purely 
literary and not devoted to reform, she 
was the intimate friend of the women 
who led in reform, and it was a rare. sight 
to see her and Mrs. Bullard side by side 
on a private or public occasion, each the 
magnificent mate of the other. She was 


Louise Chandler 
Moulton 
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the author of a dozen or two volumes of 
novels and verse, and will be remembered 
also for her chivalrous devotion to the 
blind poet, Philip Bourke Marston, 
* whose poems she edited. A fair example 
of her poetic work, which showed more 
sympathy than genius, is to be seen in the 
following farewell to Robert Louis Stev- 
enson, written for THE INDEPENDENT: 


“Why does my heart ache so? 
I’ve never seen you, 

Yet now you're gone I know 
What to me mean you. 

All things most high and true, 
All that I long for— 

You kept them well in view, 
Sang your brave song for. 


“Now you have sped afar, 
Ere we resign you, 

Down from some distant star, 
Look, while we twine you 
Love-wreaths that shall not die, 

Meet for your wearing, 
Shout praise to scale the sky- 
Where you are faring.” 


& 


We exprest ourselves 


Captain Hobson 


sn’ Sei pretty clearly as to the 


addresses of Captain 
Hobson at the Denver Convention. It 
is now interesting to see how the Japa- 
nese papers comment on the cabled re- 
ports of his speeches. The Japan Mail 
says that his statements about Japan 
eager for war with the United States 
“show either an almost inconceivable de- 
gree of imagination or a plainly disor- 
dered mind”; that “such talk is not that 
of a responsible man,” that “if he be- 
lieves it he must be demented, if he does 
not believe it he is criminal,” and it re- 
joices that there is no Captain Hobson in 
Japan. The Jiji Shimpo, a leading Jap- 
anhese paper, speaks in the same tone, but 
it adds that the anti-Asiatic plank in the 
Democratic platform commits the party 
to a policy entirely unworthy of the 
principles of liberty. We must relieve 
our country of the impression gained 
from his military title that Captain Hob- 
son is connected with the navy. He is 
quite out of it, has since been a public 
lecturer, and now represents Alabama in 
Congress ; and of all irresponsible people 
out of the madhouse a Congressman can 
be the most so; witness Tillman, Varda- 
man and Jeff Davis. 


That it pays in various 
Chinese Students ways to be decent and 

honest is illustratéd in 
the case of the extravagant indemnity 
extorted from China and returned by 
Congress to that country. China recog- 
nizes the kindly justice by sending ‘one 
hundred Chinese youth to this’ country 
to be educated. They will be the most 
promising youth that. can be found. 
They will come from many prominent 
families, and will be chosen for their 
scholarship and ability. When they go 
back they will be put into official posi- 
tions with every opportunity for ad- 
vancement. The few who years ago 
were sent to this country have become 
men of mark, as we have seen in the 
cases of two Chinese Ministers to this 
country. They will be—they must be— 
cordially welcomed at theschools to which 
they are sent. They should be treated 
by their fellow-students—we do not say 
with special consideration, but with all 
good fellowship. They will be the full 
equals of their classmates in ability and 
promise. The good will thus established 
between the two countries, with ~ its 
promise of undisturbed peace and the 
commercial advantages involved; are 
worth vastly more than the few millions 
which we have returned. It is well to 
let China and the East know that there 
is one Christian nation that means to be 
governed by those universal rules of hon- 
esty and justice which are not merely 
Christian, but control the conscience of 
all humanity. 

& 


Dr. D. S. Phelan, one of the 
most brilliant editors of the 
Restaurant Catholic press, has a habit of 
going to Rome nearly every summer to 
keep the Pope and the European Church 
straight. With the former he has no dif- 
ficulty, for the Pope happens to be al- 
ways right, but the European faithful do 
not please him. He finds they.do not go 
to mass and do not otherwise practise 
their religion. It is a scandal, he says, 
that the rulers are, with two exceptions, 
irreligious. The laws of the Church are 
ignored. He went into a restaurant in 
Vienna on Friday, and there was no fish 
on the bill of fare; everybody was eating 
meat. He called ostentatiously for fish, 


A Vienna 
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saying he was a Catholic, but people only 
stared. Dr. Phelan does not understand 
it. Possibly the reason is that the peo- 
ple are beginning to use their own reason, 
and they can see in Bible or nature no 
reason why fish is religious and meat 
irreligious on Friday, and they don’t like 
any longer to-take the word of command 
for it from men who are no better in- 
formed on the subject ‘than themselves. 
The ladies and gentlemen, he says, who 
crowded that restaurant were Catholics, 
and we presume they thought themselves 
no worse Catholics for disobeying an 
arbitrary rule first laid down by some- 
body or other many dark centuries ago. 


& 


Church Unity . plan of church unity 
in Australia ©1t¢? proposed but never 

yet accepted seems likely 
to be adopted in Victoria. For some time 
the Episcopalians and the Presbyterians 
have been engaged in correspondence, 
and both the Presbyterian committee and 
the bishops have agreed to it, and the 
Archbishop’ of Melbourne will present it 
to the Lambeth Conference for approval. 
The plan seems to be that the orders of 
all the present Presbyterian ministers are 
to be recognized as valid, and that here- 
after all ministers will receive Episcopal 
ordination. Twenty years ago the Pres- 
byterians and Episcopalians in this coun- 
try were engaged in regotiations follow- 
ing the Episcopal proposal for unity 
based on the so-called quadrilateral, 
which embraced as its fighting fourth 
side the Historic Episcopate. Dr. Smith, 
of Baltimore, was chairman of the Pres- 
byterian Committee, but after long ‘cor- 
respondence the effort was given up as 
impracticable. We take it that in such 
a plan of unity—not union—the Presby- 
terians would not be put under the eccle- 
siastical rule of the Episcopal Church. 
The Episcopalians could invite Presbyte- 
rian ministers to take part in all religious 
exercises, while the Presbyterians would 
still be at liberty to invite Methodists and 
Congregationalists to their own pulpits. 
This plan would suit Dr. Newman 
Smyth, but to American Presbyterians it 
would, we suspect, seem to discredit their 
present ordination, and would thus be of- 
fensive. On the other hand, the English 
Episcopalians are discussing the plan 
with considerable difference of opinion, 
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and the High Church party is decidedly 
opposed. © 
& 

We are almost ashamed to answer the 
question of a correspondent who wants 
to know if Mr. Taft is a Unitarian, and 
who says it is reported in Indiana that 
many Methodist ministers will not vote 
for him because he belongs to that 
Church- He has himself said that his 
father, Judge Taft, was a Unitarian, and 
he follows his father. It is fortunate if 
a man in politics has any sort of practical 
religion; and the conservative Unitari- 
anism which was professed by Presidents 
John and John Quincy Adams did not 
hurt them as statesmen. Mr. Taft’s style 
of Unitarianism allows him to be in 
warm sympathy with Christian missions, 
as often exprest. But the religion of a 
good man, Protestant, Catholic or Jew- 
ish, ought not to be brought in question 
for public office. 

& 

It was Roger de Coverley’s friend, Sir 
Andrew Freeport, who used to call the 
sea the British Common. It looks as if 
the Pacific might be made the Japanese 
Common. No one can properly blame 
them if by enterprise, economy, or even 
by subsidies, they take the whole Pacific 
tradé. The same methods are open to 
other people, at least until subsidies be- 
come so burdensome that the nations 
have to agree to stop them, as they did in 
the case of the subsidies to beet sugar. 


Some of the New York dailies are 
amused at the characterization of them 
by Henry Watterson in an editorial on 
the “Political Outlook,” but some of them 
do not reprint it: 

“The ironclad partyism of the Tribune may 
be dismissed with the tag ‘taken for granted.’ 
But the complete indifference of the Herald, 
the pert cynicism of the Sun and the top-lofty 
turgidity of the Times, not to mention the 
frisky pomp of the Evening Post, which seems 
still to be edited on the heaven-side of Jordan, 
bode nothing less than a new sectionalism.” 


ss 
The English sparrow has long since 
taken his place among the American 


nuisances. Some of our imstrance ex- 
changes have recently discovered this 
same sparrow to be a fire menace, be- 
cause one of them flew to its nest not 
long ago with a piece of burning string 
from a bonfire. 
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Investing in Railroad Bonds 


RAILROAD bonds declined, with stocks, 
in last year’s panic, but much of the loss 
was recovered before the end of the year, 
and the market values of such bonds have 
risen in 1908. For these securities there 
has been an exceptional demand from in- 
vestors of small means who sought ab- 
solute safety, a comfortable rate of inter- 
est, and something for which there is a 
market at all times. There were bargains 
in railroad bonds during the panic 
months. Here are the figures for a few 
of the most trustworthy issues: 

High. Low. 


1907. 1907. 
102% 88 


88 
80% 


97 
86% 
6214 


Closing. 
1907. 


97% 
97 


B. & O. gold 4s 
R.-1., geN-48,°. 5 28205 
Atch. gen, 4s 

Ill. Cent. 4s 
Reading gen. 4s..... 
N. Pac. gen. 3s 

Un. Pac. Ist 4s 92% 101% 
West Shore 4s...... 04 £499 


United States Steel 5s, which had been 99% 
early in 1907, sold down to 78% in November, 
rose to 85% at the end of the year, and are 
now quoted at 100. 

When an investor buys a railroad 
bond, he lends his money to the company 
on the security of a mortgage. If the in- 
terest is not paid, the bondholders can 
foreclose, as in the case of a loan on real 
estate. Absolute safety should be sought, 
but that goes with an interest yield gen- 
erally not exceeding 4 to 4% per cent. 
Returns running up to 6 per cent. or 
higher commonly involve more or less 
risk. Of course, the return to the invest- 
or is determined mainly by the price he 
pays. A 4 per cent. bond selling above 
par yields less than 4 per cent. in rev- 
enue; selling below par, it yields more 
than 4 per cent. The length of a bond’s 
term is a factor. . Tables can easily be 
obtained showing the net yield of almost 
any bond at current prices. Those who 
bought Steel 5s below 80 were fortu- 
nate; they are getting more than 6 per 
cent. on their investment. Gilt-edged 
bonds can still be bought at prices that 
will yield 4 per cent. or a little more. 

Buyers of railroad bonds should ascer- 
tain upon just what property the mort- 
gage rests; whether there are bonds that 
stand before their own, or others that 
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come after; what the road’s gross anil 
net earnings are, and what proportion of 
the earnings must be naid for interest, 
rentals and taxes before dividends can 
be declared. Holders of stock are en- 
titled to a share of the net profits of the 
business remaining after these “fixt 
charges” are paid. Here we see the dif- 
ference between stock and bonds. Divi- 
dends vary in rate according to the con- 
dition of business and for other reasons ; 
the bond interest rate remains unchanged 
so long as the road is solvent. 

Some are unable to ascertain the facts 
of which we have spoken. - It is not feas- 
ible for them to follow the current com- 
mercial and financial history of a road. 
Buyers of bonds should seek the advice 
of a trustworthy banker or broker. Such 
information as they themselves can get 
should be supplemented by his expert 
knowledge and judgment. If railway 
finance is a sealed book to them, they 
must rely wholly upon his advice. A 
trustworthy banker is within the reach of 
any one who wants to buy a railroad 
bond. But it is possible for any such in- 
vestor to obtain from published manuals 
a few fundamental rules that will enable 
him to avoid dangerous risk when he 
seeks safety only. We have been talk- 
ing of safe investments, not of specula- 
tion. 

st 


A New Bank Building 


THE new marble building of the Im- 
porters and Traders National Bank is 
an ornament to the city of New York. 
It is six stories in hight and is entirely 
devoted to the business of the bank. The 
directors’ room, finished in Circassian 
walnut and chestnut, is a beautiful one. 
The cages of the clerks are all of bronze. 
All the heating, ventilating and filtering 
contrivances are in the sub-basement. 
and the basement itself contains the main 
vault, considered to be the strongest in 
the city. The entire building is not only 
artistically finished, but is thoroly adapt- 
ed to the business of a great New York 
Citv bank like the Importers and Trad- 
ers. This bank was organized as a State 
bank in 1855 and became a national bank 
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NEW BUILDING OF THE IMPORTERS AND TRADERS NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK, 
At the corner of Broadway and Murray Street. 


in 1865. Since 1861 it has occupied the 
same location. Its presidents have been 
Lucius Hopkins, James Buell, Edward 
H. Perkins, Jr., and the present incum- 
bent, Edward Townsend, who was elect- 
ed in 1902. Mr. Townsend is a director 
of the Broadway Savings Institution and 
the Bankers’ Trust Company, and is a 
member of the Clearing House Commit- 
tee. He entered the service of the Im- 
porters and Traders as a clerk forty-two 
years ago. The cashier, H. H. Powell, 


entered the service of the bank in 1875 
as a messenger, and afterward became 
loan clerk and assistant cashier. Of the 
three assistant cashiers, G. H. Hulin en- 
tered the bank in 1868, G. H. Blish in 
1872, and C. F. Regan in 1887. The cap- 
ital of the bank is $1,500,000. Its sur- 
plus is $6,000,00, and its undivided prof- 
its on July Ist, after paying $150,000 in 
dividends, were $1,208,302. The de- 
posits on July 1st were $28,026,559 and 
the total resources $36,884,261. 
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The Sale of the Provident. Life 


THE event of last week in insurance 
circles was the consummation of the sale 
of the Provident Savings Life Assur- 
ance Society to Arthur G. Langham, of 
Louisville, Ky. The primary result of 
this sale was to eliminate the interests of 
John J. Coyle, of Philadelphia, and the 
interests of the several New York banks 
with whom the stock of the company 
had been pledged by E. R. and O. F. 
Thomas. At a meeting of the board of 
directors, held at the offices of the so- 
ciety on August 12th, the following were 
elected directors to fill the vacancies 
caused by the resignation of the directors 
formerly representing Mr. Coyle and the 


banks, viz.: George C. Clarke, president. 


of the Tefft-Weller Company; Douglas 
W. Mabee, paper manufacturer, 132 


Franklin street, who lives at Saratoga; 
W. P. Boone, manager of D. S. Walton 
& Co., Mr. Mabee’s firm; C. H. R. 
Compton, broker, of 10 Wall 


street ; 
Arthur G. Langham, insurance, Louis- 
ville; C. N. Clarke, lumber, Lexington, 
Ky.; William B. Ellison, former Corpo- 
ration Counsel of New York, and Wil- 
liam D. Buckner, vice-president of the 
Prospect Park Bank of Brooklyn. The 
board will consist of these newly elected 
members, together with Timothy L. 
Woodruff; Ralph K. Hubbard, the 
comptroller of the society; Henry Moir, 
the actuary; John W. Vrooman, and 
Royall C. Victor. 

Arthur G. Langham has been elected 
president ; Douglass W. Mabee, Jr., secre- 
tary, and Ralph K. Hubbard, comp- 
troller. 


The Inter- Southern Life Insurance. 


Company, of Louisville, which has been 
seeking the control of the Provident 
Life, now officially disappears from the 
deal, as President Langham, the new 
owner of 1,047 shares of stock, which 
carries control, has stated that the trans- 
action is an entirely independent one on 
his part. The executive energies of the 
reorganized company are to be immedi- 
ately directed toward the rehabilitation 
of the much buffeted concern, and it is 
hoped to disarm the criticism that has 
been justly applied to much of the past 
management. The most rigid mana- 
gerial economies consistent with an ade- 


quate supervision of the interests of the 
society will af, oncé bé jnstituted. The 
new president will begin his administra- 
tion on a platform containing a plank of 
welcome for suggestions from policy- 
holders, and the interests of the policy- 
holders will steadfastly have consider- 
ation. The idea is to make the company 
genuinely a policyholders’ company. 

The removal of the Provident from its 
present complications and inability to 
write new business will be the prelimi- 
nary aim of President Langham. The 
agency department is to be placed at 
once in competent hands, and a spirited 
campaign looking toward the securing of 
new business is to be instituted as soon 
as the required arrangements to that end 
can be made. 

Among the banks interested in the 
passing of the control of the Provident 
Life were the Consolidated National, the 
Mercantile National and the Metropoli- 
tan Trust Company. These institutions, 
and possibly some others, held the insur- 
ance stock as collateral for loans made to 
the Thomases during the late financial 
stringency at valuations ranging in the 
neighborhood of $500 per share. In 
connection with the transfer of control 
just made in the case of the Provident 
Life the remarks of S. Herbert Wolfe 
(F. S. S.), consulting actuary, who rep- 
resented certain of the Denver policy- 
holders on the New York committee 
who were opposed to the transfer, and 
with which THE INDEPENDENT agrees, 
are worth the most serious consideration. 
Mr. Wolfe said: 

“It is manifestly improper to permit anybody 
who car raise sufficient funds to purchase 

100,000 of stock to be the custodian of 

000,000 of assets belonging to the policy- 
holders of an insurance company, who in this 
way plan to leave something for their bene- 
ficiaries. This is not a new idea, for Section 
20 of Article II of the stock corporation law 
of the State of New York specifically provides 
that policyholders, whether or not they be 
stockholders, shall be eligible to election as 
directors of an insurance corporation. 

“With this in view, Mr. E. E. Ritten- 
house, of Colorado, has proposed to Mr. Kel- 
sey that he use all his power to have this per- 
mission made operative, and he has received 
from Mr. Kelsey assurances of his approval of 
this idea and his agreement to use every possi- 
ble effort to carry it out. An attempt, there- 
fore, will be made to have the directors agree 
to representation on the board by four or five 
prominent policyholders, who in this way can 
be trusted to look after their own interests.” 
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THE OFFICES OF 





Lawyers Title 
Insurance and Trust 
Company 


HAVE BEEN REMOVED TO 
ITS NEW BUILDING 


160 BROADWAY 


Where the business of all 
its Departments, formerly . 
carried on at both numbers 
37 and 59 Liberty Street, will 
be conducted. 


New Telephone Number 
6140 Cortlandt 











THE NEW YORK Normal SCHOOL OF 
Physical Education 


Prepares Men and Women to become 
teachers of Physical Education. A most 
valuable health education and training if 
you never need to teach. All systems taught, 
especially American, German, Swedish, 
Esthetic and Folk Dancing; Games and 
Athletics; Swimming, Fencing, Boxing, 
Wrestling. About equal time given to 
Theory and Practice. We teach Elemen- 
tary and Advanced Swimming in the best 
pool in New York. Eleventh year begins 
Oct. Ist. 

The Physical Education teacher has the most 
pleasing, profitable, influential and healthful posi- 
tion in education. 


Office always open. Send for Catalogue. 


DR. SAVAGE GYMNASIUM AND SWIMMING POOL 


DR. WATSON M. SAVAGE, President 
310 West 58th St, Wear Broadway and Columbus Circle 














| Where ta 
Your Valuable 
Papers ? 


A minute’s fore- 
thought is better 
than years of re- 
gret— 

Get your will, 
deeds, insurance 
policies, _ private 
letters, etc., into 


The Safest Place 
in the World 


Do it now—be- 
fore it is too late. 


Safe Deposit By Mail is easy, 
practical, safe, inexpensive. 


Write for the illustrated book 


CARNEGIE SAFE DEPOSIT CO. 


111-113 Broadway, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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The New Building of the Lawyers 
Title Insurance and Trust 
Company 

The Lawyers Title Insurance and Trust 
Company celebrated the completion of 
twenty-one years of business last week by 
removing to the new seventeen-story build- 
ing erected for its use at No. 160 Broad- 
way. The building, with its first floor 
fagade of pink Milford granite, was de- 
signed by Clinton & Russel, architects,. of 
this city, and the construction was done by 
the George A. Fuller Company. The first 
floor of the new building contains the exec- 
utive offices of the Lawyers Title Insur- 
ance and Trust Company, including th-t of 
the President, Vice-president, Comptroller, 
Treasurer and Secretary and Assistant Sec- 
retary. The Trust and Banking Department, 
the Bond and Mortgage Department, the 
Application Department and the Bureau of 
Investment also have their offices on this 
floor. The Trust and Banking Department 
is tastefully finished in marble and bronze, 
with partitions and trim of mahogany. The 
cashiers’ department occupies the first mez- 
zanine. The closing department is housed 
on the second floor. Here the ceiling rises to 
an extreme hight of twenty-two feet, with 
a frontage of fifty-nine feet and a depth of 
105 feet. The policy department is in the 
second mezzanine. The search department 
and bureau of tax registration together take 
up the occupancy of the third and fourth 
floors. The fifth floor is devoted to the 
offices of the examination division and the 
attorneys of the company. The Law Depart- 
ment, general division, and the library take 
up the sixth floor. On the seventh floor is 
the insurance division. The sixteenth floor 
contains the survey department and the 
meeting room for the Board of Directors. 
The intervening floors are for rental. The 
Same is true of store and first floor in the 
ten story “L” on Maiden lane, which has 
a frontage approximating twenty feet and 
a depth ranging from sixty to seventy feet. 
The second and third floors of the main 
building have a limestone front, while the 
fourth to the fourteenth stories are of brick 
with terra cotta for the upper floors. The 
size of the plot on Broadway is fifty-nine by 
oné hundred and five feet. 

The Lawyers Title Insurance and Trust 
Company has had a remarkable experience. 
Organized in 1887, it began operations on 





July 18th of the same year with a capita! 
of $500,000. It has a capital today of $4.- 
006,090 and a surplus of $5,500,000.. Con 
fining itself at the beginning and for some 
years thereafter to the services of lawyers 
it has gradually extended its operations un- 


- til it is meeting the public demand at all 


points as a title company and trust ‘com 
pany. Its earnings have shown a stead) 
growth. The service it has rendered to real 
estate owners by clearing up important 
questions of title is generally recognized. Its 
conclusions on legal questions have been al- 
most universally sustained by the courts. 
The best evidence of the success of its work 


‘is the remarkable fact that, issuing millions 


of dollars of insurance, its entire losses foi 
twenty-one years have only been $181,- 
451.75. Its President is Edwin W. Cog- 
geshall, who founded the company. ~ 


A SIGNIFICANT FACT 

It is interesting to note that in the Grand Prix Auto- 
mobile Race, held recently in France, the three winning 
cars used the valve-in-the-head type of motor, the Mer 
cedes, which won the first event, being a new convert to 
this type of cylinder design. Considerable discussion vf 
this feature of motor design has appeared in the trade 
papers, the fact having been poem out that eight of th: 
seventeen different makes of cars entered in this rac: 
were equipped with valve-in-the-head motors. These facts 
constitute the most favorable endorsement of Knox con 
struction that could possibly be imagined, for cars en 
tered in such events are built to win and all the ingenuity 
of the designer is exercised to this end. In the Knox 
cylinder construction, however, is embodied a feature 
which is far in advance of the usual valve-in-the-head 


type, inasmuch as the valve cage is eliminated. The cylin 
ders are made with detachable heads with valve seat in 
the bottom of the head which permits of a complete cir 


culation of water around the valve ‘seat and keeps the 
valve cooled evenly or at a uniform temperature around 
the entire seat, thus eliminating any chance of a loss of 
compression occasioned by valve warping. When the 
heads are removed for valve grinding all carbon can he 
cleaned out of the compression chamber and off the piston, 
and when the heads are put in place the cylinders and 
valves are both clean and will not require attention again 
for a long time. Prospective buyers cannot afford to 
overlook this and many other good points which combine 
to make the Knox Automobile a most desirable car. 


SPECIAL AUGUST TOURS 

A very delightful ocean trip of short duration is one 
of twelve days to Jamaica, arranged as an August special 
by Sanderson & Son, at 22 State street. The sea voyage 
is stimulating as well as restful and those who have 
never visited Jamaica may well avail themselves of this 
trip. It costs $65.00. he early applicant catches the 

king. Information concerning these tours may also be 
obtained of Foster Debevoise, Pasenger Agent, Flatiron 
Building, New York City, or from any steamship agent 


in the United States or Canada. 


A Beautiful New 
Is this what you 


Rich - in - Tone 

from the world’s largest music house. 

really would like to own? Splendid MUSICAL QUAL- 
ITY as well as the best value for the money beyond the 
shadow of a doubt. Write for copy of “A Piano Book” 
(Free) which describes twenty leading makes of pianos, 
illustrates all the latest case designs and quotes lowest 
net New York and Chicago prices. Easy monthly pay- 
ment accepted. Pianos shipped everywhere. Write for 


LYON & HEALY, sosns't:. CHICAGO 








THE.. INDEPENDENT 





Hotel Martinique 


ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS - 


Broadway and 33d Street 
New York City 


Rooms, $2.00 per day and up 
Room and Bath, $3.00 per day and up 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath, $5.00 per day and up 


Hotel St. Denis 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Broadway and 11th Street 
New York City 


ROOMS $3.00 AND UPWARD 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Inc. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, - President 


January 1, 1908 





$29,845,723.08 

28,286, 361.96 

SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard):... $1,559,361.12 

Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guar- 
anteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 BROADWAY 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF a YORK 
ISSUES GUARANTEED CONTRACTS 


JOHN P. meres M.D., - President 
FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
JAMES R. 


PL’ 
CLARENCE H. KBLSEY 


WILLIAM H. PORTER Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank 
Good men, whether experienced in life insurance 
or not, may make direct contracts with this Com- 
pany, for a limited territory if desired, and secure 
)for themselves, in addition to first year’s com- 
mission, a renewal interest insuring an income for 
the future. Address the Company at its 


Home Office, 277 Broadway, New York City 








Le 


SELF DELUSION 


Many People Deceived by Coffee 


We like to defend our indulgencies and habits even 
though we may be convinced of their actual harmfulness. 

A man can convince himself that whisky is good for 
him on a cold morning, or beer on a hot summer day— 
when he wants the whisky or beer? 

It’s the same with coffee. Thousands of people suffer 
headache and nervousness year after year, but try to per- 
suade themselves the cause is not coffee—because they 
like coffee. 

“While yet a child I commenced using coffee and con- 
tinued it,”> writes a Wis. man, “until I was a regular 
coffee fiend. I drank it, every morning and in conse- 
quence had a blinding headache nearly every afternoon. 

“My folks thought it was coffee that ailed me, but I 
liked it and would not admit it was the cause of my 
trouble, so I stuck to coffee and the headaches stuck to 
me. 

“Finally, the folks stopped buying coffee and brought 
home some Postum. They made it right (directions on 
pkg.) and told me to see’ what difference it would make 
with my head, and during that first week on Postum my 
old affliction did not bother me once. From that day to 
this we have used nothing but Postum in place of coffee— 
headaches are a thing of the past and the whole family 
is in fine health.” 

“Postum looks good, smells good, tastes good, is good, 
and does good to the whole body.” ‘“‘There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read 
“The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


Ever read the above letter? A new one ap- 
pears from time to time. They are genuine, 
true, and full of human interest. 








fitlantic Mutual 
Unsurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING, 61 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries. 

Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock comenet of a similar 
name. The latter company was ‘liquidated and part 
of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was used, 
with consent of the stockholders, by the Atlantic 
Mutual Insurance Company and repaid, with a 
bonus and interest, at the expiration of two years. 
During its existence the company 

has insured property to the 

value of $22,662,119,438.00 
Received premiums thereon to 

the extent of 
Paid losses during that period.. 
Issued certificates of profits to 
dealers 
Of which there have been re- 
deemed 75,068,270.00 
Leaving senmanding at present 

time .. e 
Interest ‘paid “bn 

amounts to 


230,616,103.20 
130,940,447.61 


82,497,340.00 


7:429,070.00 


19,923,965.85 
On December 31, 1907, the assets 
of the company amounted to. 12,664,897.11 
The profits of the company ‘revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually = the E moe 
a terminated during the year, thereby reduc- 
the cost of insurarice. 
or such dividends, certificates are issued sub- 
jose to di ds of interest until ordered to be 
a eg y accordance with the charter. 
VEN, President 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-President 
AES - COBB, Second Vice-President 


rd_ Vice-President. 
G. STANTON FLO FAY Anis Nie Secretary ’ 


"certificates 














THE INDEPENDENT 


COLO 


$30.00 for the round trip Chicken: to 
Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo. 
Connecting lines.maKke correspond- 
ingly low rates from all points. 
A vacation in Colorado is not expensive. 

August and September are ideal months for camp- 


ing in the thousands of charming mountain parks 
beside streams where good fishing is 


unlimited. 

- The newly equipped electric light- 
ed Colorado Special, via the CAi- 
cago, Union Pacific (@ 
North Western Line, only one 
night Chicago to Denver. 


W. B. KNISKERN 
Pass. Traffic Mar. C. & N.W. Ry. 
Chicago, Ill. 


$100 EACH EARN 
6% tan Ener 


$1,000 Summer Trips To 














$10,000 GUARANTEED Baigent siasd and Rewhond 
f 


the ideal vacation resort 


Payable Every Six Months 
who ll 
Ash for Booklet F, to-day nse they get big returns. The healthful climate, de. 


t 
New York Realty Owners Company | | liciitat Succ, teeutical ives witht 


spec’ , 
489 FIrTH AVENUE, New York CIty dus the ae. td Seeteane't ee line — 
ASSETS OVER $2,500,000.00 ring the summer a commodious ocean steamers. 
Send stamp for booklet sod folder. 


A. W. PERRY, Gen. Mer.. @7 Commercial Wharf. Boston. 














Security Convenience Privacy 


THE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING OF THE 
COMPANY NATIONAL PARK BANK 


OF MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 214 BROADWAY 


Will pay par and accrued interest for the De- | er Exe gyn ey and Prices. aha cla 


bentures of Series D74, due October 1, 1908, 2 , 
Large, light and airy rooms for the use and convenience 
upon presentation at the office of the Company. | of customers. ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH BANK. 


PREPAYMENT OF DEBENTURES 








